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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Two cheers 


John Spencer makes a good point 
about the absurdity of the idea of 
the queen serving as a constitutional 
safeguard for democracy (Letters, 
October 10). But then, of course, 
the point of the monarchy is - as 
was said (approximately) in 1641 
and repeatedly between 1660 and 
1688 - “No bishop, no king; no 
king, no property”: that is, the 
monarchy is a constitutional safeguard 
against democracy for the benefit 
of landowners, not a safeguard for 
democracy. 

More generally, his letter responds, 
I think, to the headline and introduction 
to my September 26 article, ‘Judges, 
politics and democracy’, rather than 
to the body of the article. My starting 
point was not that the courts “can at 
any time be criticised as the ultimate 
protector of property rights”, though 
this is, of course, true. 

I should add that the “property 
rights” which comrade Spencer 
correctly says are “entrenched behind 
a phalanx of statutes and international 
instruments” can be interpreted very 
broadly. This can be seen most clearly 
in AXA General Insurance v Lord 
Advocate (2011). Here, the House 
of Lords had in 2007 in Rothwell v 
Chemical and Insulating reached a 
decision on an issue of tort liability for 
asbestos exposure, which was plainly 
contrary to law, being contrary to a 
long line of precedents on limitation 
of actions in tort. Both the UK 
parliament (for England and Wales) 
and the Scots parliament, passed 
acts to reverse this mistake. In AXA 
General Insurance v Lord Advocate, 
the supreme court said that the Scots 
Act was in principle an interference 
with insurance companies’ ‘human 
rights’ to “peaceful enjoyment of 
their possessions” under the European 
Convention of Human Rights. But, 
though it was judicially reviewable on 
this ground, it fell within the ‘margin 
of appreciation’ under the ECHR. The 
argument that parliamentary reversal 
of a wrong judicial decision in a tort 
matter amounts to an interference 
with “peaceful enjoyment of their 
possessions” is to stretch “possessions” 
beyond any reasonable meaning, and 
hence was in itself to claim political 
sovereignty for the supreme court - 
even if they decided on this occasion 
not to exercise their sovereignty. 

Rather, my article started from the 
point that in relation to this decision a 
significant part of rightwing opinion 
thought that the decision should be 
defended - in spite of its being one 
which invaded territory that has 
traditionally been purely political and 
non-judicially reviewable - on the 
ground that it gave the courts added 
political authority against a potential 
future leftwing Labour government. 

The substance of my article did 
not amount to merely condemning 
the supreme court’s decision as 
political. Rather, I argued in the first 
place that socialists should oppose the 
existence of the prerogative power 
of prorogation altogether, and hence 
should not object to the supreme court 
striking down Johnson’s prorogation 
as unconstitutional. 

Secondly, I stated that the reasoning 
of the supreme court - insofar as it 
argued that the prime minister had 
the power to prorogue, but had not 
given the court satisfactory reasons 
for doing so - was capable of being 
used to substitute the court’s view 
for parliament’s view in any case. 
That is, that the legal-conceptual 
device used to justify judicial 
review was too broad. I add that 


this is not a new point - it is an old 
objection to the 1969 House of Lords 
decision in Anisminic Ltd v Foreign 
Compensation Commission, made 
in Lord Morris of Borth-y-Gest’s 
dissenting judgment in that case. 

Having made this point, I went on 
to say that this overbroad decision- 
making, usurping political power, was 
not new, but had been used routinely 
against Labour local authorities: for 
example in the 1982 ‘Fares Fair’ 
case, Bromley LBC v Greater London 
Council, as well as in older cases (eg, 
Roberts v Hopwood in 1925 against 
Poplar council’s “eccentric socialist 
principle” of equal pay for men and 
women). I said that the use of this over- 
broad claim to judicial authority was 
less objectionable in relation to the 
prime minister exercising prerogative 
powers than it was and is in relation 
to local authorities: in relation to local 
authorities it necessarily undermines 
political democracy, but this is not 
true of judicial review of the use of 
prerogative powers. 

I didn’t say this in my article, 
but it would be perfectly possible 
to give a narrower account of the 
justification for the judgment, and 
this is, in fact, present in the supreme 
court’s judgment: that is, that having 
regard to the context, and the length 
of the prorogation, the prorogation 
was an anti-democratic procedural 
manoeuvre. 

I think it is arguable that we can 
legitimately ask of judges that they 
strike down such anti-democratic 
operations; as, for example, the German 
judiciary should have denounced 
chancellor Franz von Papen’s July 
1932 ‘emergency powers’ decree 
taking over the Social Democratic 
government of Prussia. (They didn’t 
do so because of their rightwing and 
anti-constitutional bias, which had 
been displayed in differential leniency 
towards the far right throughout the 
Weimar Republic; but the SPD was 
unable, because of its own rule-of- 
law political commitments, actually 
to denounce the anti-constitutional 
conduct of the judges.) 

At the same time, however, 
the underlying problem remains a 
political one. Suppose the German 
judiciary had denounced von Papen’s 
coup: it is likely that the German 
right would have acted against the 
courts. Where would they have found 
backing? The SPD needed to be 
willing to go to civil war in defence 
of political democracy against the far 
right - and they weren’t. 

Analogously but at a lower level, 
Johnson can get away with ignoring 
the court, or reducing the powers of 
the court or of the speaker - if he can 
con parliament into backing a general 
election on his terms, and he wins a 
majority. He would then be able to 
pass an Indemnity Act excusing all 
past illegalities. The opposition are 
trapped by having failed to denounce 
referenda as anti-democratic devices 
to transfer power from elected 
representatives to the executive and/ 
or the press barons; with the result 
that they cannot feel safe in voting no 
confidence and triggering a general 
election, because the Brexiteers - 
controlling three quarters of the Tory 
press - threaten them with a “people 
vs parliament’ and ‘judges - enemies 
of the people’ election. Indeed, they 
come close to threatening civil war, 
or at least personal violence against 
‘treasonous’ MPs opposed to giving 
the Brexiteers a free hand to go for a 
no-deal Brexit. 

The 19th century House of 
Commons would by now have been 
jailing ministers and editors under 
their inherent contempt powers, 
in order to defend parliamentary 
sovereignty. But current opposition 
MPs are not willing to go down that 
route of political struggle. In this 


situation, the judicial decision has 
to be met with ‘two cheers’ because 
it is part of a pattern of behaviour of 
Brexit opponents, who are failing to 
actually fight politically and trying 
to offload responsibility onto judicial 
and procedural operations. 

Mike Macnair 

Oxford 


Disaster 


Eddie Ford hits the nail on the head 
when he writes that communists must 
prepare for an “ugly, populist general 
election” (‘Playing the blame game’, 
October 10). 

As an insightful Times journalist 
recently explained on Newsnight, 
Boris Johnson is preparing for a Brexit 
extension under the Benn Act and will 
then go to the country with the view to 
getting a large parliamentary majority 
in order to carry out a no-deal Brexit. 

I am reminded of the famous story 
of the man who gets lost on his way 
to Norwich. He asks a farmer how 
to get there, who replies, ‘If I was 
going to Norwich, I wouldn’t start 
from here’. This is something the 
Tory Brexiteers have used to capture 
control of the Conservative Party 
and hence move UK politics to the 
right as part of their long-term plan 
to complete the Thatcher revolution, 
with the UK becoming an unofficial 
state of the USA. This will mean the 
removal of the last vestiges of the 
British welfare state, together with the 
final privatisation of the NHS and the 
introduction of a £45 fee to see one’s 
GP and charges of £100 a night for 
stays in hospital. 

The left’s approach to Brexit has 
been a disaster - ranging from the 
Brexiteers of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, the Socialist 
Workers Party, the Communist Party of 
Britain and Counterfire to the remainers 
of Revolutionary Socialism in the 21st 
Century and Socialist Resistance. 
Only the CPGB, Socialist Appeal and 
the Socialist Equality Party, have had 
a correct position regarding Brexit, 
starting with an active boycott of the 
2016 referendum and ending with a 
neutral position regarding leaving the 
European Union. 

At the same time, it is not the job 
of communists, socialists and left 
Labourites to save the ruling class from 
their Brexit folly, even if this means 
the destruction of the car industry in 
Britain and a 30-mile queue of lorries 
on the M20 in Kent. Leaving the 
EU with (or, more likely, without) a 
deal is a modern-day example of the 
British ruling class shooting itself 
in the foot. Unfortunately, Jeremy 
Corbyn is trying his best to save the 
ruling class from themselves. 

As Eddie Ford explains, this will 
have disastrous consequences for 
Labour in the coming “ugly, populist 
general election”, based on “the 
people vs parliament”. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Hitler’s field 


Tony Greenstein admits: “I know 
nothing of [Martin] Heidegger’s 
philosophy or indeed of philosophy 
in general! I adhere to Marx’s maxim 
that philosophers interpret the world, 
but the point is to change it. However, 
Heidegger is acknowledged by many 
people who are not ultra-reactionaries 
as having been brilliant in his field. I 
am in no position to judge one way 
or another, although I find it difficult 
to believe that there isn’t something 
rotten in a philosophy that allows its 
creator to join the Nazi Party and sing 
its praises” (Letters, October 10). 

I will try to assist him. When my 
daughter, Ella, was 21, she wrote 
a piece, ‘Sartre and Marxism’, “in 
partial fulfilment of the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in philosophy”: 

“Just as Marx was taught and 


heavily influenced by Hegel, 
Sartre was a pupil of Heidegger 
and equally impressed by his 
philosophy. Whilst both Hegel and 
Heidegger might be categorised as 
‘phenomenologist philosophers’, 
the underlying disharmony between 
these two philosophies marks them 
as intellectual rivals. Here we can 
identify the philosophical roots of the 
tension between Marx and Sartre and 
see it as grounded in the appreciation 
of the individual, as opposed to the 
collective. 

“Indeed, Heidegger ‘consciously 
set his own thought in opposition 
to Hegel’s’, _—distrusting _—the 
tendency towards generalisation 
and particularly ‘system building’. 
Whilst Heidegger always insisted 
that Being was being-in-the-world, 
and never separate from it, he 
nevertheless endows the individual 
consciousness with special status 
of being able to disclose the outside 
world. Hegel and Marx give the 
individual no powers of disclosure; 
Marx regards his own philosophy as 
‘nothing but an expression natural to 
arebellious middle-class German Jew 
in the middle of the 19th century’, 
and Hegel would similarly see the 
individual is simply a product of the 
larger relationships in society.” 

In Heidegger we see the genesis of 
truly modern ‘60s French’ philosophy, 
because Heidegger’s readings of Plato 
and Aristotle in his lectures of 1924- 
25 forged the modern existentialism 
so beloved of Sartre and his ilk. 
Hannah Arendt attended and here the 
early relationship between Zionism 
and Nazism began to blossom. By 
1924 Heidegger was so thoroughly 
disgusted with capitalism itself, with 
its modern technology which upset 
his idealistic, rural norms, that he 
sought a way out from this nightmare. 
The German imperialist state had 
been humiliated when France invaded 
the Ruhr coalfields in 1923, because 
it could not pay the Versailles war 
reparations; hyperinflation had ruined 
the German middle class and working 
class. His rightwing, Catholic 
origins made the spectre of socialist 
revolution absolutely appalling; 
he sought an individual escape by 
studying - and substantially distorting 
- classic Greek philosophers, Aristotle 
in particular. Thus, he developed his 
irrationalism and his nihilism. 

That Zionist-Nazi relationship 
ideologically survived the war and 
the holocaust for Arendt and other 
Zionists. She wrote to Heidegger 
in 1958 in relation to her book, The 
human condition: “You will see 
that the book has no dedication. If 
things had ever worked out properly 
between us, then I would have asked 
you if I could have dedicated the 
book to you. It grew right out of the 
first days in Marburg and so is in all 
respects indebted to you.” Martin 
Heidegger called Hannah Arendt 
“the passion of his life” despite his 
own well-documented Nazism and 
anti-Semitism - highlighted again by 
the release of his Black notebooks in 
2014. 

But perhaps his defenders are 
correct and there is no essential 
connection between his politics, 
which developed from rightwing, 
Catholic populism to fascism, and 
his philosophy. These include the 
existentialist Jean-Paul Sartre, the 
structuralists, post-structuralists and 
deconstructionists, Claude  Levi- 
Strauss, Michel Foucault and Jacques 
Derrida; and the postmodernists, 
Jean-Francois Lyotard and Jean 
Baudrillard. Not to mention his 
Jewish student lover, Hannah Arendt. 

Seyla Benhabib, in The reluctant 
modernism of Hannah Arendt, shows 
us in the following analytic passage 
how it was possible for Heidegger to 
ignore the holocaust and the slaughter 


of World War II, why Arendt agreed 
with him and assisted in developing 
the modern ideology of Zionism, 
which “in the public realm” and 
“private sphere” justifies the brutal 
oppression of the Palestinians by the 
state of Israel: 

“The preceding chapters of this 
work have been concerned to analyse 
the existential roots of Arendt’s 
thought to document the ‘formative 
intellectual currents ofher philosophy: 
namely the search for a political 
homeland for the Jewish people as 
well as German “Existenz philosophy’ 
of the 1920s - in particular the thought 
of Martin Heidegger. Heidegger’s 
readings of Plato and Aristotle in 
his lectures of 1924 and 1925 left 
indelible marks upon Arendt’s 
thinking, which she was all too ready 
to acknowledge ... Arendt views the 
social realm as a threat to both the 
private and the public realm. In order 
to provide for the needs of everyone, 
it must invade the private sphere and, 
because it makes biological needs a 
public matter, it corrupts the realm of 
free action: there is no longer a realm 
free from necessity ... 

“Without a doubt, and however 
one interprets it, Heidegger’s neglect 
of crucial features of Aristotle’s 
teaching of ethics and politics was a 
meaningful omission, and one that 
did not escape the notice of his best 
students, such as Hannah Arendt and 
Herbert Marcuse, who, each in his or 
her own way, went on to revive the 
missing concept of ‘praxis’. Whereas 
Arendt reread Aristotle so as to reveal 
the ontological features of ethical and 
political action, thus gaining access 
to the notion of a ‘web of human 
affairs’, Marcuse (also Jewish) read 
Aristotle’s concept of praxis in 
Marxian terms as world-constitutive 
and historical labouring activity. If 
one way to judge a philosophical 
doctrine or interpretation in retrospect 
is the depth of readings and creative 
misreadings it can give rise to, then 
there is little question that Heidegger’s 
phenomenological appropriation of 
Aristotle remains one of the most 
significant chapters in the history of 
20th century philosophy.” 

So here we have the two 
conceptions of ‘praxis’ contrasted: 
Arendt’s subjective, individualist 
concerns with self, invading her 
‘private sphere’. The ‘biological’ 
needs of the poor not to starve to 
death is now a ‘public matter’: ie, 
the welfare state feeds them, and 
this “corrupts the realm of free 
action” of the capitalists and wealthy 
professionals by taxing them to feed 
the Untermensch. And Marcuse, 
despite his political limitations, 
recognised revolutionary Marxism 
and activity as the real ‘praxis’ to fight 
this. 

Heidegger stands in a line of 
a long list of anti-Marxist, anti- 
working class philosophical idealists. 
These anti-materialist, reactionary, 
idealist philosophers include Arthur 
Schopenhauer, Friedrich Schelling, 
Henri Bergson, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Soren Kierkegaard and later disciples 
of Heidegger, Walter Benjamin, Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Albert Camus. These 
emerged as a reaction not only to 
the ancient feudal regimes, but also 
represented the rising bourgeoisie after 
the defeat of the 1848 revolutions, the 
‘springtime of peoples’. 1848 bore an 
explicitly working class content; an 
uprising of the unemployed of Paris 
in particular. The ideals of “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity’ of the French 
Revolution had set in motion these 
forces via the radical enlightenment 
thinkers and doers, Baruch Spinoza, 
Thomas Paine, Gracchus Babeuf, etc. 
The notion of freedom was redefined 
subjectively by the nihilists as an inner 
state that can be maintained despite 
the vicissitudes of political and social 
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life. This was combined with a deep 
pessimism toward the ability of 
human agency to create a society of 
economic and social equality. 

Nietzsche celebrated the defeat of 
the 1871 Paris Commune: “Hope is 
possible again! Our German mission 
isn’t over yet! I’m in better spirit 
than ever, for not yet everything has 
capitulated to Franco-Jewish levelling 
and ‘elegance’, and to the greedy 
instincts of Jetztzeit [‘now time’] 
... Over and above the war between 
nations, that international hydra 
which suddenly raised its fearsome 
heads has alarmed us by heralding 
quite different battles to come.” 

Contrarily Babeuf, guillotined 
by the reactionary Napoleonic 
Directory in May 1797, said: “The 
French Revolution was nothing but 
a precursor of another revolution - 
one that will be bigger, more solemn, 
and which will be the last.” This has 
terrified all reactionary philosophers 
and politicians alike ever since. 

Heidegger expelled all Jews from 
his university and informed on them 
to the Nazis. He resigned as rector of 
Freiburg University in late April 1934, 
just two months before the Night 
of the Long Knives, having been 
tipped off that his close association 
with the leading victims-to-be made 
him a target too. The deNazification 
hearings at Freiburg University in 
1945 found that he “made an essential 
contribution to the legitimation of this 
revolution in the eyes of educated 
Germans”. And that was his view of 
‘freedom’; he was only banned from 
teaching at the third level until 1951. 
He should have been executed then. 

We hope this gives Tony some 
insight on the necessity of self- 
declared ‘Marxists’ to have at least 
some appreciation on the importance 
of the history of philosophy and why 
“Philosophers interpret the world, 
but the point is to change it” does not 
mean we can leave the interpretation 
of the world to the thinkers and get 
away with naively finding it “difficult 
to believe that there isn’t something 
rotten in a philosophy that allows 
its creator to join the Nazi Party and 
sing its praises”. We hope this is not 
too “crude and mechanical” and that 
it assists him in understanding why 
Hannah Arendt and so “many people 
who are not ultra-reactionaries” 
loved Martin Heidegger and his Nazi 
philosophy so much, and why you 
simply cannot completely divorce 
philosophy from politics, even if there 
is not a 1:1 relationship. 

If Heidegger was “brilliant in his 
field”, that field belonged to Adolf 
Hitler and not to Lenin and Trotsky. 
Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 


Knows nothing 


It appears that Tony Greenstein has 
succumbed to a bad case of ‘Gary 
Lineker disease’: ie, a compulsive 
need to make pronouncements on that 
which one knows nothing about. 
After sounding off at some 
length regarding the intellectual and 
political relationship between Arendt 
and Heidegger, he then informs us: 
“IT know nothing of Heidegger’s 
philosophy or indeed of philosophy 
in general!” And this is the guy who 
terms Downing a “philistine”! Even 
Edmund Husserl found Heidegger’s 
writing’s opaque, so if anyone is 
compelled to approach Heidegger 
there is an excellent introduction by 
George Steiner, who bucks the trend 
of philosophical literature by writing 
compactly and clearly. 
Ted Hankin 
email 


Lonely Zionist 


I felt sure that Tony Greenstein 
would respond to Gerry Downing’s 
letter of October 3 with something 
far more eloquent and erudite than 
I could manage, and sure enough he 
has. But I would like to add a couple 


of points. 

I read Hannah Arendt’s Eichmann 
in Jerusalem some time in the late 
60s, but didn’t read any of her other 
works until after the break-up of 
the Workers Revolutionary Party in 
1985-86, when I read The origins 
of totalitarianism. I read this along 
with many other books on sects, 
brainwashing and so on to try and 
get more insight into what I and my 
WRP comrades had been through. 
Arendt’s book has a section on 
totalitarian movements, which I read 
with special interest - and an inner 
‘tick, tick, tick’ as I did so. 

You don’t have to agree with 
everything that someone says or 
writes to find them interesting and I 
did find her stuff of interest. I went 
on to read On violence, On revolution 
and The human condition, along 
with online stuff by or about her. I 
found her thoughts on democracy in 
On revolution striking; to simplify, 
you only get to vote if you go to the 
meeting. 

I reread Eichmann in Jerusalem 
after reading Eichmann: his life and 
crimes by the recently late David 
Cesarani, who, while being a Zionist, 
was also an honest academic. My 
tendency was to go more with 
Arendt than Cesarani, but, while he 
disagreed with her strongly, he was 
measured and polite. 

Zionists mostly hate her guts. I 
don’t know if I’m right, but for a long 
time I’ve thought that this resulted 
to a large extent not only from her 
account of the Eichmann trial, but 
also because she put the holocaust 
into some sort of historical context, 
take it or leave it, before the Zionists 
were able to sacralise it. Her book 
was published in 1951 - long before 
Holocaust, the 1978 TV series, or 
Claude Lanzmann’s Shoah in 1985. 

As Slavoj Zizek put it in a 
response to Lanzmann, “How can 
you Say that the holocaust is unique if 
you’re not allowed to compare it with 
anything?” Her impertinence risks 
some fools thinking that the Zionists’ 
claim to full, absolute, ownership 
of the holocaust might be in doubt. 
And that after all the work that has 
gone into the Yad Vashem museum 
in Jerusalem, along with all the 
other museums and memorials in the 
world. At least their most important 
visitors, like Rodrigo Duterte and 
Donald Trump, appreciate that the 
holocaust means that the Israeli 
government can do what it likes to 
the indigenous inhabitants of the 
country. 

Over many decades I’ve read a lot 
on the holocaust, on World War II, on 
Israel - among lots of other things - 
and at first I noticed and later looked 
out for something a little surprising. 
Hannah Arendt is much cited, quoted, 
criticised in many of these works, so 
you can pick up many books and find 
her in the index. If the author is either 
an anti-Zionist or just a non-Zionist, 
then the commentary is at least quite 
respectful. If the author is a Zionist, 
then the comments are generally 
extremely oppositional and in some 
cases downright nasty - I did see 
an online comment some years ago 
about “that Nazi’s bitch” or words to 
that effect. 

So critics of Hannah Arendt, 
especially the more virulent ones, 
tend to be Zionists, while those who 
show at least some respect tend not 
to be. Obviously this in not meant 
to imply that Gerry Downing is a 
Zionist, but just to point out that if 
Hannah Arendt was a Zionist then 
she was a very lonely one. 

Jim Cook 
Reading 


Not material 


In response to Michael Roberts, let 
me point out that the commodity is 
a union of use-value and exchange- 
value - values are not material 
(Intangible, but not immaterial’, 


October 10). To propose a 
problematic around material goods 
versus knowledge goods is to fall into 
the error of (bourgeois) philosophy: 
the chasm between fact and value, 
empirical and abstract, material and 
ideal - indeed subject and object. 
The structure here is of a mirror — 
Immanuel Kant’s “starry heavens 
above and the moral universe within” 
(the imaginary of the individual). 

Values are embodied and abstract 
- a piece of music is decoded as such 
by your mind/body, but ‘resides’ in 
a ‘score’ made up of symbols. This 
conundrum is resolved as ‘the social/ 
symbolic’ rather than the individual/ 
imaginary. So the commodity is the 
really existing ‘truth’, without need 
of further demonstration or words 
of bourgeois civilisation/culture - 
namely, the universe is and only is 
bounded by ‘what is empirical’ and 
‘what is abstract’ - fact and value 
accidentally united in a man-made 
commodity - universal alienation. 

Finally - rent or profit? Er, well, 
the ‘form’ of a sword is its function, 
but you ‘only pay’ for the ‘function’ 
which requires repeated labour, 
whereas, once the form is invented, 
it requires no further labour. 


Nick Elvidge 

Email 

Sustainable 

Just as pop stars and rock musicians 
hold huge resentment towards 


‘pirated’ downloads of their old 
hit records, it seems that much the 
same phenomenon exists in the 
orbit of old-school Marxists - those 
who nowadays irately kick off in a 
badmouthing cascade towards any 
next-generation communist who 
sees a rejection of the atrocities of 
the Stalin era as nothing other than 
essential. 

Essential, that is, not just for basic 
reasons of knowing the difference 
between what’s right and what’s 
wrong, but in order to mark out 
crystal-clear distance for the current 
stage of development of communism 
from all aspects of that treachery. A 
communism that proud and energetic 
next generations are determined to 
promote to working people as not 
only the primary, but as the one 
and only, prospect for securing a 
worthwhile future. 

Surely nobody can have failed 
to notice how the past week’s 
developments brought to us the 
spectacle of John McDonnell being 
interviewed by Alastair Campbell 
for GQ magazine. I didn’t read 
the original interview myself, just 
summaries appearing in other media, 
but still it was possible to gather 
from that ‘lifestyle’ magazine (no 


doubt like all others managing 
to be simultaneously facile and 
pernicious), how the prominent 


member of Her Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition allowed himself to be 
asked questions about whether either 
Jeremy Corbyn or he would “resign 
if Labour were to lose” the probably 
imminent next general election. 
McDonnell went further by declaring 
that the next leader of Labour “has 
got to be” a woman. 

Can that man really be so naive? 
Can’t he recognise his eruption 
of undiluted anti-male sexism 
for what it is? And why on earth 
did he enter into such a cosy but 
chronically dangerous little situation 
in the first place? We had a basically 
honourable and decent-minded John 
McDonnell being interviewed by an 
intra-complicit Iraq war criminal, 
Alastair Campbell - an avidly willing 
provider of deadly, propagandistic 
lies for Blair then to sell to the 
British public. Then, adding insult to 
injury, McDonnell goes on to imply 
how womanhood bestows some sort 
of innate superiority over anything 
available from a man. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


London Communist Forum INCHING IN 


Sunday October 20, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin’ electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: ‘Second 
congress of the Communist International, 1920’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday October 22, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. 

This meeting: ‘Continuity and change among a community of east 
African hunter-gatherers’, Speaker: Alyssa Crittenden. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 


Against racism and fascism 

Saturday October 19, 9.30am to 5pm: International conference, 
Friends Meeting House, 173 Euston Road, London NW1. Combat 
Johnson, Farage and the international far right. Speakers include MPs 
Diane Abbott, Richard Burgon and Emma Dent Coad, Mark Serwotka 
(PCS) and Kevin Courtney (NEU). Tickets £13.52 (£5.98). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/events/384 190322161056. 


Remember Tommy Hepburn 

Saturday October 19, 9.30am: Parade. Assemble Wardley Colliery 
Monument, White Mere Gardens, Wardley NE10 for march to St 
Mary’s church, Abbotsford Road, Heworth NE10. Memorial for the 
founder of the first miners’ union in Durham and Northumberland. 
Organised by Follonsby Miners Lodge: 
www.facebook.com/events/1006074149724251. 


Stop the Turkish Invasion 

Sunday October 20, 1pm: Emergency demonstration. Assemble BBC, 
Portland Place, London W1. Stop the genocidal invasion - solidarity 
with Kurds and all the people of north-east Syria! 

Organised by Kurdistan Solidarity Network: 
www.facebook.com/events/435054590476528. 


Why we need an anti-war government 
Thursday October 24, 7pm: Public meeting, Phoenix Community 
Centre, 66 Westow Street, Upper Norwood, London SE19. 
Organised by Crystal Palace Stop the War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/events/757603708045658. 


Revolution festival 2019 

Friday October 25, 5pm to Sunday October 27, 5pm: Annual school. 
Student Central, Malet Street, London WC1. Discussions on current 
events, history, philosophy, and economics. Entrance £25 (£10). 
Organised by Socialist Appeal: 
www.facebook.com/events/1919153808189228. 


Iran: conflict without resolution? 

Monday October 28, 6.45pm: Public meeting, Cafe Diplo at The 
Gallery, 70-77 Cowcross Street, London EC1. Speaker Yassamine 
Mather will look at the background to the crisis inside the Islamic 
republic and western policy towards Iran. Entrance £3 (£2). 
Organised by Friends of Le Monde Diplomatique: 
www.mondediplofriends.org.uk. 


Responsibility of Intellectuals 50 years on 
Tuesday October 29, 6.45pm: Book launch, AS forum, UCL 
Institute for Advanced Studies, ground floor, south wing, Gower 
Street, London WC1. Marking 50 years since Noam Chomsky’s 
seminal essay, a panel discussion with dissident intellectuals Milan 
Rai, Jackie Walker and Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.facebook.com/events/383703868986246. 


Beyond apartheid in Palestine/Israel 

Tuesday October 29, 6.45pm: Public meeting, Irish Cultural Centre, 
5 Black’s Road, Hammersmith, London W6. Author Ben White talks 
about his new book, Cracks in the wall beyond apartheid in Palestine/ 
Israel. Followed by discussion. Ticket only admission £3 (£0). 
Organised by West London Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/13163512652 12434. 


Don’t attack Iran 

Tuesday October 29, 7pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane, Cambridge CBS. Resist the appalling overtures for war with 
Iran. Speakers: Jason Harper, writer, and Carol Turner, CND vice-chair. 
Organised by Cambridge Stop The War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/events/241653583 1955874. 


Unions for Cuba 

Saturday November 2, 10am to 5pm: Conference, NEU, Hamilton 
House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. Celebrate 60 years of the Cuban 
revolution and 80 years of the Cuban trade union federation (CTC). 
Speakers include Len McCluskey (GS Unite), Kevin Courtney (GS 
NEU), Dave Ward (GS CWU) plus many leaders of trade unions in 
Cuba. Tickets £15 (£10). 

Organised by Cuba Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/415 105932685809. 


Against climate change 

Saturday November 2, 10.30am to 4.30pm: National meeting and 
AGM, University College London, Gower Street, London WC1. 
Working in trade unions for climate justice, building on climate strikes, 
preparing for the 2020 UN climate event in Glasgow. Registration free. 
Organised by Campaign against Climate Change: 
www.facebook.com/events/1292959547531124. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Joining with the witch-hunters 


Stitching up Chris Williamson marks a turning point, writes Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 


judgment is reported in entirely 

diametrically opposed ways. So 
did the suspended Labour MP, Chris 
Williamson, lose or win his case 
against the Labour Party? The entire 
bourgeois media claims the former, 
whereas lefty news outlets like The 
Canary' or the Skwawkbox’ say it is 
the latter. Both sides have based their 
reporting more on wishful thinking 
than reality. 

Williamson sought two rulings 
from the judge. Firstly, that the June 
26 decision of the NEC’s three-person 
anti-Semitism panel, which reinstated 
him to full membership after his 
February 27 suspension, should stand. 
Keith Vaz MP, Gerald Howarth MP 
and Momentum’s Huda Elmi had 
voted to issue Williamson “with a 
formal warning for the heinous crime 
of, among other similarly ludicrous 
charges, stating that Labour had been 
“too apologetic” in response to the 
right’s allegations of anti-Semitism. 

They did notrefer him to the national 
constitutional committee, which is 
what the right was hoping for and what 
the unnamed “internal investigator” 
on his case had recommended.* The 
NCC richly deserves its nickname 
as ‘national kangaroo court’ - despite 
its recent enlargement from 11 to 25 
members, it is still dominated by the 
right and a referral usually results in 
expulsion. 

Readers of the Weekly Worker know 
that all hell broke loose in the hours 
following the decision to reinstate the 
comrade: Tom Watson, as ever acting 
as witch-finder general, orchestrated 
in record time a public letter signed by 
90 MPs and peers, which demanded 
that Jeremy Corbyn should remove 
the whip from Williamson. This was 
followed by a letter of 70 ‘concerned’ 
Labour Party staffers and much- 
publicised rants by the usual suspects 
like Margaret Hodge MP, who claimed 
that the decision proved that “the party 
is turning a blind eye to Jew-hate”. 

This is when Keith Vaz remembered 
that he had been undergoing a 
mysterious “medical procedure” when 
making this decision, which meant 
he was actually “not fit” to do so. 
He asked Labour’s general secretary 
Jennie Formby to set aside the panel’s 
decision. And, lo and behold, on that 
same evening of June 28, Formby 
informed all members of the NEC 
that the next meeting of the NEC 
disputes panel on July 9 would have to 
make a decision on this. The disputes 
panel (which in fact includes every 
NEC member who can be bothered 
to show up) proclaimed that, yes, the 
anti-Semitism panel’s decision could 
not stand. On July 19, the same body 
referred Williamson’s case to the NCC. 

But Justice Edward  Pepperall, 
delivering his judgment at Birmingham 
Civil Justice Centre on October 10, 
agreed with Chris Williamson: he ruled 
that “the party acted unfairly” - when 
resuspending Williamson on July 9 
“there was no proper reason for reopening 
the case against Mr Williamson and 
referring the original allegations to the 
NCC”. Judge Pepperall declared the 
resuspension “unlawful” and that “the 
Labour Party is no longer able lawfully 
to pursue the original disciplinary case 
against Mr Williamson”.* 

So far, so good. But then it gets 
rather Kafkaesque. Most of us had 
been unaware that on September 3, 
comrade Williamson had been slapped 
with yet another suspension - one 
week before his hearing against this 
resuspension started (which we shall 
call his second suspension). So his 
lawyers worked overtime to include in 
their case a challenge to this new, third 


[ t is not often the case that a court 





John McDonnell and Alastair Campbell ... and how history will really remember Tony Blair 


suspension. However, as the party 
had followed its own constitutional 
procedures correctly when it comes 
to suspension number three, the judge 
could find “nothing inherently unfair in 
investigating these fresh allegations”. 
This is why Chris Williamson remains 
suspended from the party. 

This is the trouble, of course, with 
going to a bourgeois court to sort out 
issues which are, in effect, matters of 
political disagreement and discourse. 
The judge stressed: 


This case is not about whether 
Mr Williamson is, or is not, anti- 
Semitic or even whether he has, or 
has not, breached the rules of the 
Labour Party. The issue is whether 
the party has acted lawfully in its 
investigation and prosecution. 


Scathing 


It seems pretty clear that Labour’s 
lawyers were well aware that they 
would have lost the original court case 
and that this was the reason for the 
Kafkaesque ‘double suspension’. And 
indeed, the judge makes a number of 
scathing criticisms of the process: 
@ He states that it was “not difficult 
to infer that the true reason for the 
decision [of July 9] in this case was 
that [NEC] members were influenced 
by the ferocity of the outcry following 
the June decision [to reinstate 
Williamson].” He references Tom 
Watson’s campaign and quotes various 
‘enraged’ politicians. 
@ The judge also clearly does not 
believe Keith Vaz’s story, who “by 
June 27 appears to have had second 
thoughts about the matter” by raising 
“issues about his health’. “It would 
be surprising if, as an experienced 
parliamentarian, Mr Vaz (a) had 
taken part in an important meeting if 
he felt himself unfit to do so; and (b) 
then failed to clearly make that point 
in his subsequent email.” Further, the 
judge thinks it “surprising” that neither 
George Howarth nor Huda Elmi 
“raised the issue of his fitness either at 
the time or subsequently”. 
@ The judge was also critical of the 
fact that, while Williamson had to 
sign a confidentiality agreement, the 
party was briefing against him all the 
way through: “The proceedings of 
the disputes panel are supposed to be 
confidential. Nevertheless, the decision 
of this panel was immediately leaked 
to the press, together with the views 
expressed by the individual panel 
members. Indeed, Mr Williamson says 
that he learnt of the decision not from 
the party, but from media reports.” 
Much of Pepperall’s judgment rests, 


however, on technical issues around 
the role of the “NEC organisation 
committee”, which is apparently the 
only body that could have overturned 
the decision of the NEC anti-Semitism 
panel, and not, as actually happened, 
the NEC disputes panel (though we 
would like to challenge anybody to tell 
us who exactly sits on this organisation 
committee). According to the rules, it is 
“a sub-committee of the NEC, appointed 
by the NEC and comprising of NEC 
members”. But the rules also say that 
the “NEC disputes panel is a panel of the 
NEC organisation committee.” 

No wonder then that in terms 
of Williamson’s third suspension, 
the party was extra careful not to 
leak anything to the press. We can, 
however, glean the new charges from 
the judgment. They are, to put it mildly, 
laughable: 

@ “Sending an email to a member 
of the public who had complained to 
you about your criticism of Margaret 
Hodge MP that referred her to a video” 
which was critical of Hodge. 

@ “Publicly legitimising or endorsing 
the misconduct of members or former 
members” who have been found 
“grossly detrimental or prejudicial to 
the Labour Party” - ie, standing up 
for and speaking on platforms with 
Marc Wadsworth, Jackie Walker, 
Ken Livingstone, Stan Keable, Tony 
Greenstein, etc. 

@ “Publicly characterising __ the 
disciplinary process of the party” 
as “politically motivated and/or not 
genuine”. 

Butthatis exactly whatitis. Apparently, 
Williamson’s lawyer agreed that these 
were entirely new charges. We disagree. 
To us they look pretty similar to some 
of the charges in the first suspension 
(which the party is not allowed to 
present any more). These included, 
according to Pepperall’s judgment: 

@ “Allegations of campaigning in 
favour of members who have been 
formally disciplined by the party for 
anti-Semitism.” 

@ “Sharing platforms and giving 
public praise to people with a history 
of allegations of anti-Semitism against 
them.” 

Of course, we know that very few 
people have actually been expelled 
for anti-Semitism. According to 
Jennie Formby’s report in February 
2019, it was a mere 12 members, 
while in July she reported another 
eight.° But comrades Walker, 
Wadsworth and Greenstein are not 
among them. They were all done for 
the catch-all charge of “bringing the 
party into disrepute”. So, by pointing 
out that these comrades have been 
wrongly smeared as “anti-Semites” 


- thanks, in part, to leaks from the 
party - Williamson has himself 
become guilty. If anything, this 
entire saga demonstrates how correct 
Williamson was to characterise the 
disciplinary process as “politically 
motivated”. 

One of the reasons for this rushed 
third suspension is, of course, to stop 
Williamson from standing again for his 
seat of Derby North, should a general 
election be called soon (suspended 
members are barred). We have no 
doubt that the NEC will not make the 
same mistake twice and that his third 
suspension will result in the required 
expulsion. Judging from the harsh 
words that Williamson has for the 
“Labour bureaucracy” in his video 
explaining the verdict, he too seems 
to have little hope of his reinstatement 
any time soon.’ 


Going right 

The real tragedy in all of this is, 
of course, the role of the Labour 
leadership and their allies. We learn 
from the judgement that, apparently, 
Jennie Formby was at first reluctant 
to issue the third suspension, but was 
persuaded to do so by the people 
working in ‘Governance and Legal’ 
(formerly the compliance unit). She 
should have stood firm. 


The same goes for the leader’s office. 
Indeed, set on achieving the ‘next 
Labour government’, what we are 
seeing is the politics of ambiguity 
becoming the politics of treachery. 
A shift more than symbolised by the 
nauseating chitchat between John 
McDonnell and Tony Blair’s spin- 
doctor, Alastair Campbell.* 

We watched open-mouthed as 
McDonnell declared: “Tony Blair is 
not a war criminal. I’m hoping he will 
go down in history for the wonderful 
thing he did in Northern Ireland and 
not for what he did in Iraq.” Oh, that 
would be lovely. Shame that it won’t 
happen and that instead we will be 
reminded over and over again how 
poor old Blair sadly fell for the old 
‘weapons of mass destruction’ lie and 
how that led to the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of civilians. 

We are also relieved to hear that 
McDonnell is still a “republican”, 
although a pretty funny one: “I respect 
the constitutional settlement and it has 
to be protected.” That includes for him 
protecting “the monarchy” and “the 
rule of law”. 

And yet apparently McDonnell 
still sees himself as a “9” on a left- 
right scale from 1 to 10, while his 
good mate, Alastair, is a solid “6”. 
When Campbell asked him if he 


agreed with his own expulsion 
from Labour (for publicly boasting 
that he had voted for the Liberal 
Democrats), McDonnell quickly 
replied: “No. Your expulsion was 
done under a stupid rule brought in 
by New Labour. You should submit 
your reapplication, just submit it.” 
We have no doubt that it would be 
approved. Should Jackie Walker, 
Marc Wadsworth, Ken Livingstone 
or Stan Keable try ... we can guess 
that outcome too. 

As an aside, the clause in the rule 
that Campbell was expelled for is well 
... “stupid”: 


Amember of the party who joins and/ 

or supports a political organisation 
other than an official Labour group 
or other unit of the party, or supports 
any candidate who stands against 
an official Labour candidate, or 
publicly declares their intent to stand 
against a Labour candidate, shall 
automatically be ineligible to be or 
remain a party member” (chapter 2, 
clause 1, point 4B). 


The rule is clearly aimed at the left. 
Specifically the CPGB, which in the 
1920s had much of its membership 
holding both Labour and Communist 
Party cards. Many CLPs supported 
CPGBers as official Labour candidates. 
Later, as the anti-CPGB witch-hunt 
proceeded, many CLPs__ supported 
unofficial Labour-communist candidates. 
So the rule should go. But so too should 
Alastair Campbell. Because he called 
for a vote for an openly capitalist party. 

Bowing and scraping before 
the odious Campbell, the shadow 
chancellor also announced that he 
himself and Corbyn would resign 
if Labour loses the next general 
election. Because, you see, that is 
“the tradition”. Nonsense, of course. 
David Lloyd George did not resign in 
1922. Nor did Winston Churchill in 
1945. Nor did Harold Wilson resign 
in 1970. And we hear that Corbyn 
himself is less than keen to do so. 
After all, he did not resign when 
Labour lost the 2017 general election 
and it would have been ludicrous if 
he had. 

Despite all our criticism of Corbyn’s 
lack of a backbone, his collapse over 
issues like Trident and his silence in the 
face of the witch-hunt, his leadership 
campaign did see hundreds of 
thousands flocking into Labour’s ranks 
and in the process trigger a bitter civil 
war. Offering Corbyn’s resignation is 
like waving a white flag. McDonnell is 
clearly interested in appeasing the right 
rather than in transforming the Labour 
Party in a socialist direction. 

He thinks the next leader has to 
have only one qualification: “It should 
be a woman”. He has previously 
been singing the praises of the very 
moderate and very tame Rebecca 
Long-Bailey. But how about if the next 
leader was a socialist, preferably one 
with a backbone? @ 


Notes 


1. www.thecanary.co/uk/analysis/2019/10/10/ 
dont-let-the-media-fool-you-chris-williamson-got- 
a-big-win-in-the-high-court-today. 

2. https://skwawkbox.org/2019/10/10/chris- 
williamson-wins-legal-case-against-suspension. 

3. The full judgment is available here: https:// 
electronicintifada.net/blogs/asa-winstanley/court- 
overturns-labour-re-suspension-left-wing-mp. 

4. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/asa- 
winstanley/court-overturns-labour-re-suspension- 
left-wing-mp. 

5. https://labour.org.uk/about/how-we-work/ 
national-executive-committee/nec-committees. 

6. www.theguardian.com/politics/2019/feb/11/ 
labour-has-looked-into-673-cases-of-alleged- 
antisemitism-figures-show. 

7. www. labouragainstthewitchhunt.org/suspensions- 
and-expulsions/video-chris-williamson-explains- 
the-outcome-of-his-court-case. 

8. www. youtube.com/watch?v=joo4w_BwEJs. 
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BREXIT 





Zombie parliament staggers on 


Will Boris Johnson win over the DUP and ERG? Eddie Ford looks at the latest Brexit developments 


rexit gets more confounding 
B:: each week that goes by. 

Last week the picture seemed 
relatively clear. Boris Johnson’s 
negotiations with the European Union 
were not remotely serious: rather they 
were all about - apart from aligning 
with Donald Trump’s United States - 
fighting the next general election and 
mopping up the Brexit Party vote. 
Hence the famous text to the editor of 
the Spectator magazine - presumably 
by Dominic Cummings - saying that 
the “main effect” of the Benn Act “will 
probably be to help us win an election 
by uniting the ‘leave’ vote and then a 
no-deal Brexit”. OK, Dom, got the 
strategy. 

But now, with the possibility of 
some sort of deal with the EU dangling 
before us, things look different again 
and almost anything could happen by 
the end of the week. What appears to 
be happening is that Boris Johnson is 
essentially recycling (albeit with some 
tiny tweaks and variations) Theresa 
May’s previous idea of a ‘customs 
partnership’ - which at the time was 
described by the European Research 
Group, Democratic Unionist Party 
and Boris Johnson as “crazy”, “mad”, 
“cretinous”, etc. 

Strangely enough, they are not 
quite so forthcoming this time round 
about ‘Theresa May mark two’ - 
though that could change rapidly, of 
course. However, as things stand, for 
the time being we are unclear about 
what position they will take on the 
prime minister’s new turn. Jacob 
Rees-Mogg says we should “trust” 
Boris Johnson - why anyone should 
do that remains a mystery. But, from 
what we can gather so far, Northern 
Ireland is being hung out to dry as part 
of Johnson’s determination to strike 
an EU deal before the special session 
of parliament on Saturday October 19 
(‘super-Saturday’). This is the fateful 
day when, if he has not got a deal with 
the EU, a humbled Johnson has to 
write a letter to Brussels requesting 
an extension, as per the stipulations of 
the Benn Act - something he pledged 
never to do. He would prefer to “die 
in a ditch”, we were told - Brexit “do 
or die”. On the same day purportedly 
one million people will be marching in 
support of the People’s Vote demand 
for another referendum. 

Anyhow, true, with Johnson’s 
plan Northern Ireland would remain 
under British sovereignty. But to all 
intents and purposes it will stay in the 
EU’s custom union - with Brussels 
deciding the regulations, tariffs and so 
on, which would then be administered 
by the British government in the 
statelet. Obviously, this creates a 
border down the Irish Sea - something 
that no British prime minister could 
ever agree to, if we were to believe 
Theresa May. This logically leads 
to two incompatibles. One is the 
Good Friday agreement, which the 
establishment on both sides of the sea 
thinks has to be protected at almost 
any cost, and the other is leaving the 
EU in any real sense. Effectively, 
Boris Johnson is throwing overboard 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 


Red tape 


What exactly is going to happen 
under this plan, in which Northern 
Ireland will have a kind of joint 
membership of both the UK and EU 
customs unions after Brexit? Imagine 
that the UK does a trade deal with the 
US, leading to a reduction in tariffs. 
Presumably it will apply to Northern 
Ireland too - except that there you 
will have to fill in a lot more forms, 
scotching the daft idea that leaving 


Maybe, maybe not... 


the EU will lead to a ‘bonfire of red 
tape’. 

In reality the proposed system to 
avoid customs and tariff checks is 
complicated and the EU is doubtful 
that it actually could work in practice, 
especially as it is supposed to be up 
and ready following the transition 
period at the end of 2020. More to 
the point, it clearly has the potential 
to endanger the EU single market - a 
key issue being whether goods due 
to remain in the north can be stopped 
from ‘leaking’ into the Republic 
and onwards to continental Europe, 
creating a bonanza for fraudsters and 
smugglers. The EU’s chief negotiator, 
Michel Barnier, has given the example 
of sugar entering Northern Ireland 
from Britain on a lower tariff, but then 
being sold on as part of a fizzy drink 
to the Republic - plausibly arguing 
that the technology could not possibly 
be in place to prevent this happening 
by the beginning of 2021. 

Will Boris Johnson’s plan be 
politically acceptable to the DUP? 
You have to assume that the Tory 
whips have done their calculations 
and usual arm-twisting, but they 
cannot be absolutely certain of the 
numbers or which way the DUP 
will jump. The party has yet to take 
an official position on the plan, but 
the mood music seems negative - 
with Nigel Dodds, its leader in the 
Commons, seeming particularly 
antipathetic. Late on October 15, 
a DUP spokesman said “it would 
be fair to indicate gaps remain and 
further work is required”. The DUP is 
arguing that removing what was seen 
as its own veto over the arrangements 
- perhaps instead requiring a simple 
majority in the assembly - would 
breach the Belfast agreement which 
has to include the principle of “cross- 
community consent”. 

Unsurprisingly, the Ulster Unionist 
Party has come out strongly against 
Johnson’s proposals, as they would 
put Northern Ireland in a different 
economic position from the rest of 
the UK, and therefore in a different 
constitutional position - which is 
obviously true. Jim Nicholson, the 
former MP for Newry and Armagh, 
said it would represent a “fundamental 
assault upon our position within the 
United Kingdom”. 

The last deal between the Tories 


and the DUP involved bribe money 
of many millions in the shape of 
spending in the Six Counties. Perhaps 
the same will happen again - the 
Irish Times has reported the offer 
of “a multimillion-euro package of 
investment funded by the EU, London 
and Dublin’. Responding to the 
rumours, an angry DUP spokesperson 
said it was “categorically untrue and 
utter nonsense” - but you could be 
forgiven for thinking that they were 
protesting too much. 

On the other hand, Steve Baker of 
the ERG emerged from a meeting in 
Nol0 a few days ago saying he was 
“optimistic that it is possible to reach 
a tolerable deal that I am able to vote 
for” - the grouping normally taking 
its lead from the DUP. But there 
appear to be major divisions opening 
up within the ERG, a headline in The 
Sun proclaiming, “Deal breaker: Boris 
Johnson’s fledgling Brexit deal causes 
major split among Tory hardliners” 
(October 15). The article states that, 
while some senior ERG members are 
“ready to back” the prime minister 
dual-tariff system, others are “speaking 
out to blast it’. Former cabinet 
minister Owen Patterson is quoted as 
saying it would “shatter” the Good 
Friday agreement and “completely 
undermine” Northern Ireland’s status 
as an “integral part” of the UK. Former 
Tory leader Iain Duncan Smith was 
said to have “exploded” at senior No10 
officials over how the prime minister 
has kept almost everyone in the dark 
over the negotiation. 


Super-Saturday? 


Leo Varadkar, the Irish taoiseach, 
has strongly suggested that there will 
have to be another EU summit at the 
end of this month, because “many 
issues” have yet to be resolved - no 
way can it all be done before the two- 
day summit starting on October 17. 
Then again, “two senior EU sources” 
the day before were reported by The 
Guardian and others as saying the 
central stumbling block to a deal has 
been eliminated, because the DUP 
had apparently accepted the latest 
proposals on “consent”. Everything is 
up in the air. 

If Johnson does not secure a deal 
over the next few days, whether 
because of continued objections from 
the EU or DUP - more likely the latter 





- then ‘super-Saturday’ will probably 
be cancelled, as there would be 
nothing to debate or vote on. But on 
the assumption for now that ‘super- 
Saturday’ does go ahead, expect Boris 
Johnson to triumphantly hold aloft a 
piece of paper saying he has done a 
great deal with the EU - one, of course, 
which is totally different to Theresa 
May’s “crazy” deal. When it comes 
to the Labour Party, at least according 
to Keir Starmer this week, they would 
push for a second ‘confirmatory’ 
referendum on any deal tabled 
by Boris Johnson and would do 
everything in their power to avoid 
a ‘no deal’. This means that the 19 
Labour MPs who wrote to European 
Commission president Jean-Claude 
Juncker, saying they want to see the 
referendum result honoured “without 
further delay”, are now coming under 
intense pressure from party whips and 
colleagues not to help Johnson get a 
deal across the line - something many 
believe would allow him to enter a 




















espite some more than useful 
donations this week, our 
fighting fund is still lagging 
behind where we ought to be, with 
more than half the month gone. 
The largest amount that came 
our way was KB’s £170 standing 
order, while RL and VC both 
stomped up £50 - RL’s was the 
latest in his series of PayPal 
contributions, while VC wrote us 
one those cheques she sometimes 
comes up with. Other standing 
orders were from TR (£40), BL 
(£30), BK (£20) and SN (£10), 
while DB came up with his usual 
£7 PayPal gift. Finally CT added a 
tenner to his subscription cheque, 
while GS made a bank transfer of 
£20 (he didn’t say what it was for, 
so I’m hoping it’s for the fund!). 
All that came to £432, taking 
our running total for October 
up to £899. But, of course, we 
need £2,000 every month, which 
means we’re short by exactly 


Lagging behind 


general election having defused the 
threat from the Brexit Party and in 
a strong position to form a viable 
parliamentary majority. 

We are now in completely 
uncharted territory, with renewed talk 
of a government of national unity 
- but there has been an interesting 
development. For the first time 
Jeremy Corbyn is saying he will 
accept somebody other than himself 
as caretaker prime minister - the 
name of John Bercow, the speaker, 
has cropped up as the person to 
come to the rescue.’ It is hard to see 
the Liberal Democrats objecting too 
much to the idea - if they really want 
to stop Brexit, then that is the sort of 
thing they have to do. How else do 
you do it? Bercow would be perfectly 
acceptable to the liberal Tories who 
defied the whip, Scottish National 
Party, Plaid Cymru, Change UK and 
now the leader of the Labour Party. 
All things being equal, those numbers 
would add up to a majority and a 
government that would write the letter 
and extend article 50 - perhaps also 
going for a second referendum before 
calling a general election. 

However, the opposition is of 
necessity incoherent - it opposes Johnson 
and ‘no deal’, but apart from that it 
agrees on hardly anything. Johnson 
knows all this perfectly well, of course, 
so the game is far from over. Just keep 
raising the stakes. In some respects, the 
real question over the next few days 
is probably not about a deal getting 
passed or not. Rather, it is whether Boris 
Johnson decides his best interests are 
served by bringing a deal to parliament 
in the knowledge that is unlikely to get 
approval. That would enable him to 
go to the country, having ‘succeeded’ 
in negotiating a new deal and obeying 
the letter of the law vis-a-vis the Benn 
Act - or he could abandon the talks and 
then blame his opponents in parliament 
for the failure. A difficult calculation to 
make. 

This zombie parliament could 
stagger on for quite a while yet @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. www.thesun.co.uk/news/politics/10124723/ 
brexit-news-jeremy-corbyn-john-bercow-prime- 
minister-boris-johnson. 





£1,111, with a fortnight still to 
go. But, as CT wrote in the note 
accompanying his cheque, “You 
can’t beat the Weekly Worker.” 
He was particularly impressed 
with the “internationalism” of 
last week’s paper, which carried 
“articles on just about every 
country under the sun”. 

But now, as we enter the home 
straight, we need to pick up the 
pace just a little bit. There’s plenty 
of time to write us a cheque, click 
on that PayPal button or - best of 
all in terms of speed and lack of 
cost - make a bank transfer. It’s 
sort code 30-99-64 and account 
number 00744310. 

Please help us get there @ 

Robbie Rix 
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No short cut to liberation 


Yassamine Mather examines the political consequences of the Kurdish movement’s alliance with 


reactionary forces 


here is no doubt that the left 

should condemn the Turkish 

military attacks in north-east Syria 
and support the Kurdish YPG (People’s 
Protection Units) movement and Syrian 
Democratic Forces in Kurdish areas, 
who are facing a major onslaught as a 
result of Donald Trump’s latest Middle 
East initiative. However, in this article 
I want to address two issues: first, a 
more realistic assessment of the PKK 
and YPG in the light of the adoration/ 
uncritical support of Rojava by sections 
of the international left; and, secondly, 
the recent history of United States 
“support then betrayal’ in relation to the 
YPG. 

The YPG is closely associated with 
the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), a 
Stalinist organisation based in Turkey, 
which used to define itself as Marxist- 
Leninist, with the aim of overthrowing 
the Turkish state. But in more recent 
times it has moderated its position 
and calls for the establishment of an 
independent Kurdish state headed by 
itself. Unlike similar parties in the third 
world, PKK did not talk of the rule of 
the working class, instead concluding 
that, as Kurdistan was populated mostly 
by peasants, they, not the working class, 
would determine the class nature of the 
independence struggle in Turkey. 

Armed struggle against the Turkish 
state started in the 1970s and lasted 
until 1999. Because of Syria’s rivalry 
and animosity towards Turkey, Hafez 
al-Assad, father of the current Syrian 
president, Bashar el-Assad, offered help 
to the PKK, giving it access to training 
camps in the Beka’a Valley in Lebanon. 
Abdullah Ocalan, one of the founders of 
the PKK, used Syria as a base for his 
operations. However, in 1998, Assad 
senior signed the Adana memorandum 
with Turkey, whereby the PKK was 
identified as a terrorist organisation and 
Syria agreed to force the group out of 
its territory. 

Ocalan was eventually arrested in 
Kenya in February 1999, in an operation 
organised by Turkish intelligence, 
reportedly with the help of the CIA, 
and has been held in a Turkish prison 
ever since. But over those 20 years, 
Ocalan has changed his political line 
and the PKK, as well as his supporters 
in Syria, followed suit. He declared 
that the PKK is a peaceful organisation 
seeking “democratic autonomy” within 
the Turkish state and advocated a new 
model based on power flowing up from 
local councils. It was this movement that 
spread to the Syrian Kurds in early 2000s 
in the northern Syrian town of Qamishli 
and later led to the establishment of 
the Rojava autonomous zone in 2012, 
under the leadership of the Democratic 
Union Party (PYD), which is closely 
associated with the PKK, and following 
the cult of personality around Ocalan. 

It is argued that, under the influence 
of the writings of Murray Bookchin 
(1921-2006), Ocalan adopted what 
Bookchin called “communalism” or 
“libertarian municipalism”’, which 
sees the municipality as the highest 
level at which direct self-government 
is possible. According to The next 
revolution, a collection of Bookchin’s 
essays posthumously published, he 
sought to “replace the nation-state with 
a confederation of municipalities”, in 
which “decision-making power flows 
up from below”. 


Direct democracy 


Bookchin’s “communalism and 
transnational direct democracy” is 
supposed to be reflected in Rojava’s 
‘Charter of the Social Contract’. 
However, according to Andrea 
Glioti and others who have visited 


YPG fighters and their ‘philosophical leader’ Abdullah Ocalan 


and studied the area, “the social 
contract is an obsolete document 
that nobody follows and very few 
agree with. Everybody keeps citing 
it, saying it’s Rojava’s constitution’, 
but in reality it is irrelevant. Glioti 
states: “there is an emphasis on the 
equal political representation of all 
ethno-religious components - Arabs, 
Kurds and Christians being the most 
sizeable ones”.' The emphasis on 
ethno-sectarian identities is further 
echoed in the foundational statement 
of the Federal Democratic System, 
which is based on the representation 
of “community components”. Glioti 
states: “This contradiction is also 
evident from the authority bestowed 
upon tribal leaders. For instance, 
Shaykh Humaydi Daham al-Jarba, 
the head of a tribal Arab militia and 
an outspoken supporter of the Assad 
regime, was appointed as the governor 
of the Jazirah canton in Rojava in 
2014.” 

By 2016 the son of Daham al-Jarba 
was the commander of the al-Sanadid 
Forces - an Arab militia fighting alongside 
the PKK-led Syrian Democratic Forces. 
As always in Kurdish areas (whether 
in Iran, Iraq, Syria or Turkey), the 
prominence of tribal leaders remains 
a serious problem, often blocking any 
meaningful challenge to the existing 
patriarchal social order advocated by 
more progressive sections. So Rojava’s 
social charter officially accepts private 
property, which has the inevitable 
consequence of safeguarding the 
interests of landowners and _ tribal 
relations. 

There is a lot of talk about 
participatory democracy from below. 
However, given the crucial role 
played by the cult of personality, key 
votes at the local and regional level 
are often unanimous in support of the 
latest ideas of the ‘leader’. A strange 
phenomenon, given continuing class, 
ethnic and gender contradictions. 

Glioti, who was staying in Rojava 
with a Syrian Kurdish family in 2013, 
gives an insight: 


.. most of the people I met were 
busy dealing with the rising cost 
of living and had no idea of the 
difference between federalism and 
libertarian municipalism. People’s 
Houses (Mala Gel in Kurmanji), 
communal places where people 
gather, were already open, but 
I discovered their existence by 
reading the signs at their entrance, 
not because people mentioned it 
to me. 


Another threat posed to democracy 
and decentralisation in Rojava is the 
PKK’s Stalinist legacy. The party 
claims to have shifted towards 
anarchism a long time ago, but 
some traces of its authoritarian 
upbringing are still visible in its 
‘Syrian lab’: Ocalan’s portraits are 
ubiquitous, often accompanied by 
the slogan, “There’s no life without 
a leader” (be serok jiyan nabe). The 
PKK supporters are not generally 
inclined to accept criticism of 


Ocalan, who has been often 
portrayed by his former ‘comrades’ 
as a despot. 


When I asked a PKK chief in 
charge of supervising education 
in Amuda, northern Syria, why 
they had decided to hang a party 
leader’s portrait in schools, he told 
me that to him Ocalan was more a 
philosopher than a political leader. 
Unfortunately, in Rojava, Ocalan 
looks like the only philosopher 
allowed to be portrayed everywhere. 


A lot has been said about women’s 
empowerment in Rojava and there is 
no doubt that combating patriarchy 
is an important part of the Rojava 
agenda. However, visitors to the region 
remind us of what we experienced in 
Iranian Kurdistan in the late 1980s 
and 1990s - women’s participation in 
armed struggle is part of militarisation 
of society at large. Taking up arms and 
martyrdom are considered prestigious 
and the families of ‘peshmergas’ 
(those who face death) are encouraged 
to follow in their footsteps. Female 
participation in politics is encouraged, 
but little of this affects civilians. 

From all the eye-witness statements 
I have read, including those written by 
courageous ex-members of the PKK/ 
YPG,, the situation is not that different 
to what some of us experienced in 
Iranian Kurdistan three decades ago. In 
the Kurdish branch of the Organisation 
of Iranian Peoples Fedayeen Guerrillas 
a woman held one of the most important 
posts in the central committee - she 
was the editor of the organisation’s 
main paper - while I was the ‘engineer’ 
sent to set up a radio station. Women 
fighters played an equally active role 
in debates and the political life of the 
base. 

In fact those years were the only 
times in my life when I did not see any 
signs of misogyny - and that includes 
my time working in two British 
universities. However, our ‘privileged 
position’ did not change the fact that 
the peasant women in the villages 





where we had bases were regularly 
beaten by their husbands, fathers or 
brothers. Men would refer to their 
wives as maal - a term relating to a 
collection of his possessions, including 
animals as well as his wife. 


US role 


Let me turn now to the second issue: 
that of US support and now desertion 
of the SDF. I am amazed by those who 
keep referring to this as ‘betrayal’. 
I am sorry, but what did they expect, 
given the history of the region, the 
politics of the last few decades? 
Academics or activists who refer to 
‘US humanitarian interventions in the 
Middle East’ are either suffering from 
amnesia or have deliberately buried 
their heads in the sand for the sake of 
their career prospects. 

How can anyone forget the 
fundamental causes of the current 
situation? The rise of Islamic State was 
no accident. It followed the invasion of 
Iraq, the anger of the Sunni population 
of Iraq, when helicopter gunships 
killed civilians in towns and cities 
loyal to the former dictator, Saddam 
Hussein, when water-boarding and 
other ‘humanitarian’ treatment of 
prisoners brutalised the likes of IS 
leader Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi in Abu 
Ghraib and other US prisons in Iraq. 

No-one in their right mind should 
have believed that the intention of 
the United States and its allies in the 
region was just about defeating IS, 
even in the latter stages of the civil 
wars in Iraq or Syria. If the US had 
been serious about defeating jihadist 
Islamists, it would have taken steps 
against Saudi Arabia and other Persian 
Gulf states supporting and financing 
them. It would have imposed sanctions 
on Turkey - well known as a hub 
of the group’s financial and trade 
transactions. 

As for the Kurds, time and time 
again they have played off one country 
(supported by this or that major power) 
against another, seeking support from 
the most dubious rightwing forces 
in the US or Europe - and on every 
occasion ordinary Kurds have paid 
the price of the incompetence and 
betrayal of their leaders. For all its 
internal reforms, the YPG/SDF was 
no different: it sent delegations to the 
United States seeking political support 
and it is not any better, now that it has 
lined up once more with its historic 
ally, the Assad regime - albeit the son 
this time. 

In early 2015, when it became 
clear that the PYD was seeking US 


air support, we warned that this was 
a slippery slope that would lead to the 
organisation becoming a tool of the 
United States. Iranian, Turkish and 
Syrian Kurdish supporters told us we 
were mistaken: the PYD was a mass 
organisation with solid support on 
the ground, it was claimed. It would 
be able to resist any US proposals of 
which it disapproved and it would 
never sell out. Four year later, it gives 
me no pleasure to say that we were 
right. 

In the autumn of 2014 the Obama 
administration started giving support 
to PYD forces after IS had surrounded 
the small town of Kobané close 
to the Turkish border (the Turkish 
government openly opposed __ this) 
and in 2015-16 Iranian and Kurdish 
leftwingers in the US were reporting 
regular visits by PYD leaders to 
Washington. In the summer of 2016 
it became clear that US special forces 
were assisting the PYD and_ the 
Pentagon admitted the presence of 
US advisors in Kurdish areas. And in 
September it was reported that two 
planes loaded with weapons for the 
PYD had landed in Kobané. 

So there we have it: the PYD not 
only signed up to a coalition with 
Saudi-backed forces, but it was now 
accepting US military aid. But this was 
no surprise. As I had pointed out, far 
larger organisations had demonstrated 
how such alliances inevitably lead to 
complete political bankruptcy. The 
PYD is no exception: it is following 
a path already taken by a number of 
Kurdish organisations in both Iran and 
Iraq. 

This strategy of allying with the 
enemy of one’s enemies has plagued the 
Kurdish opposition for decades. Until 
2014 the Syrian Kurds had maintained 
a level of independence and integrity, 
but this latest collapse into the familiar 
pattern of reliance on foreign powers 
had serious consequences for the 
revolutionary left in the region. 

Imperialism has ensured success 
for its policy of divide and rule by 
playing Kurds against Kurds, as 
well as against other citizens of Iran, 
Turkey, Syria and Iraq. So the shah 
of Iran, together with the US, gave 
support to Kurds against the Ba’athist 
government in Iraq - until the Algiers 
accord, when a deal between Iran and 
Iraq ended this phase. Kurds then 
realigned themselves with Saddam - 
Iranian Kurds had military bases in 
Iraqi Kurdistan. 

So the Kurds have paid a heavy 
price for this constant dependence on 
their enemy’s enemy and occasional 
flirtations with colonial/imperialist 
powers, yet there is no sign that their 
political leaders, as the ultimate 
decision-makers, have learnt anything 
from these successive ‘betrayals’. In 
recent times the most disastrous aspect 
of this reliance on foreign powers 
can be seen in the effective backing 
of Iranian Kurdish organisations for 
Donald Trump’s ‘regime change’ 
policy, and their pursuit of funding 
from Saudi Arabia and Israel. 

There is no short cut to defeating 
all the region’s reactionary forces - 
Islamic State, Saudi Arabia, Iran’s 
Islamic Republic, Assad’s Syria, etc - 
nor to building a viable force to oppose 
imperialist interventions. In reality, the 
SDF’s actions, both in accepting US 
aid and now relying on Assad, have 
played into our enemies’ hands @ 


Notes 


1. www.aljazeera.com/indepth/ 
opinion/2016/08/rojava-libertarian-myth- 
scrutiny-160804083743648.html. 
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Destined to last a thousand ye 


Global and national inequalities 





unlikel 





The global proletariat is continuing to grow and capitalism is mired in stagnation, writes Michael Roberts 


ranko Milanovic is the world’s 
Ben expert on global 

inequality: ie, the differences in 
income and wealth between countries 
and between individuals in different 
countries. He was a former chief 
economist at the World Bank. 

After leaving the bank, Milanovic 
wrote a definitive study on global 
inequality which was updated in a later 
paper in 2013! and finally came out 
as a book in 2015, Global inequality. 
In his earlier papers and in that book, 
Milanovic presented his now famous 
‘elephant chart’ (shaped like an 
elephant) of the changes in household 
incomes since 1988 from the poorest 
to the richest globally. He shows that 
the middle half of the global income 
distribution have gained 60%-70% 
in real income since 1988, while 
those nearer the top group had gained 
nothing. 

Milanovic found that those who 
have gained income the most in 
the last 20 years are the ones in the 
“global middle”. These people are not 
capitalists: they are mainly in India 
and China, formerly peasants or rural 
workers who have migrated to the cities 
to work in the sweatshops and factories 
of globalisation: their real incomes have 
jumped from a very low base, even if 
their conditions and rights have not. 

The biggest losers are the very 
poorest (mainly African rural farmers), 
who have gained nothing in 20 years. 
The other losers appear to be some of 
the ‘better-off, but this is in a global 
context, remember. These ‘better-off’ 
are in fact mainly working class people 
in the former ‘communist’ countries of 
eastern Europe, whose living standards 
were slashed with the return of 
capitalism in the 1990s, and the broad 
working class in the advanced capitalist 
economies, whose real wages have 
mostly stagnated in the past 20 years. 

However the UK think tank, the 
Resolution Foundation, has taken 
Milanovic’s elephant graph to task. 
Faster population growth in highly 
populated countries like China and 
India distorts his conclusion that 
middle-income people in the globe 
have made such strides. Measures to 
control the huge population rise in 
China and India show that inequality 


between the average person in the 
imperialist economies of the west 
(north?) has increased, not decreased, 
compared to the poor economies of the 
global periphery (south?). The elephant 
disappears. 

In his 2015 book, Milanovic 
concludes that there is no longer any 
social or economic basis for class 
struggle or a socialist revolution. So we 
must look for ways to make capitalism 
better and fairer: “Global inequality 
may be reduced by higher growth 
rates in poor countries and through 
migration.” Now in his new book, 
Capitalism alone, Milanovic returns 
this theme and his ‘way out’. Again he 
starts from the premise that capitalism is 
now a global system, with its tentacles 
in every corner of the world, driving 
out any other modes of production 
- like slavery or feudalism or Asian 
despotism - to the tiniest of margins. 
But also capitalism is not just the only 
mode of production: it is the only future 
for humanity. 

So he says: “Capitalism gets much 
wrong, but also much right - and it is 
not going anywhere. Our task is to 
improve it.” Milanovic argues that it has 
triumphed because it works. It delivers 
prosperity and gratifies human desires 
for autonomy. But it comes with a 
moral price, pushing us to treat material 
success as the ultimate goal, and it 
offers no guarantee of stability. In the 
west, ‘liberal capitalism’ creaks under 
the strains of inequality and capitalist 
excess. That model now fights for hearts 
and minds with what Milanovic calls 
“political capitalism’, as exemplified 
by China, which many claim is more 
efficient, but which is more vulnerable 
to corruption and, when growth is slow, 
social unrest. 


Inequality 

Milanovic condemns inequality: “I 
think it is bad for growth. It is bad 
for social stability, and it is bad for 
equality of chances, or equality 
of opportunity.” And capitalism is 
bad because it inherently increases 
inequality: 


The system, the way it functions 
today, is generating ... - really 
increasing - inequality. And that 


increasing inequality leads to the 
control of the political process 
by the rich. And the control of 
the political process by the rich 
is really required for the rich to 
transfer (or transmit, rather) all 
these advantages - be it through 
money, financial advantages or 
education - to their offspring. 
Which then reinforces the 
dominance of whatever is called 
the upper class. 


Yes, that sounds like capitalism. 

So Milanovic favours increased 
spending on public goods and services 
(including education) and _ social 
insurance - and the introduction of 
taxes on the rich’s property and wealth, 
in order to end inherited dynasties, so 
that you can only get rich by merit and 
hard work - as if you ever did! So his 
answer to a ‘better capitalism’ is the 
same as in his previous book, but this 
time with a degree of more optimism 
about achieving it: namely reducing 
inequality and expanding migration 
from poor to richer countries. 

Although both capitalist 
‘alternatives’ are riddled with 
corruption in their elites and state 
institutions, it is clear that Milanovic 
puts more faith in getting a return to 
the ‘liberal, democratic’ model of 
western (‘northern’) imperialism than 
he does for the ‘political capitalism’ 
of China. But is Milanovic right to 
define the new cold war between 
Chinese and American capitalism as 
a contest between the liberal and the 
authoritarian, the meritocratic and the 


political? 
Can we really accept this, when 
we see Trump’s America; the 


callous and often brutal imperialist 
hegemony of the United States; and 
the corrupt money-bags ‘democracy’ 
that operates there, with its extreme and 
rising inequality? And can we really 
describe China, an authoritarian and 
corrupt state regime, as “political 
capitalism’? 

As many readers will know, I 
am not convinced that China is 
capitalist at all,” given the overriding 
economic power of the state and 
its plan, compared to the capitalist 
sector. The lives of Chinese are much 


more decided by the state and state 
enterprises than through the vagaries 
and uncertainties of the market and 
the law of value. As Milanovic says, 
in 70 years China has grown in real 
GDP and average living standards 
faster than any other economy in 
human history. So is this really 
a demonstration of a_ successful 
capitalist economy (when all other 
capitalist economies only achieved 
less than a quarter of China’s growth 
rate and were subject to regular and 
recurring slumps in investment and 
production)? Could not China’s 
different narrative be something 
to do with its 1949 revolution, the 
expropriation of its national capitalist 
class and the removal of foreign 
imperialism? Perhaps capitalism is 
not alone after all. 

So Milanovic’s dichotomy 
between ‘liberal democracy’ and 
‘political capitalism’ seems false. And 
it arises because, of course, he starts 
with his premise (unproven) that an 
alternative mode of production and 
social system - namely socialism 
- is ruled out forever. In Global 
inequality, Milanovic concluded that 
the idea of a united global proletariat 
making a worldwide revolution is 
out of the door, because now the real 
inequalities are between Americans 
and Africans, not between capitalists 
and workers everywhere. Trotsky’s 
international proletarian revolution is 
out of date: 


This was the idea behind Trotsky’s 
“permanent revolution”. There 
were no national contradictions - just 
a worldwide class contradiction. 
But if the world’s actual situation 
is such that the greatest disparities 
are due to the income gaps 
between nations, then proletarian 
solidarity doesn’t make much 
sense. Proletarian solidarity is 
then simply dead, because there is 
no longer such a thing as a global 
proletariat. This is why ours is a 
distinctly non-Marxian world. 


And yet the working class - both 
industrial workers and those in so- 
called ‘service’ industries - has never 
been larger in human history. Globally, 


there were 2.2 billion people at work 
and producing value back in 1991. 
Now there are 3.2 billion. The global 
workforce has risen by | billion in the 
last 20 years. The industrial workforce 
has risen by 46% since 1991, from 
490 million to 715 million in 2012, 
and will reach well over 800 million 
before the end of the decade. Indeed, 
the industrial workforce has grown 
by 1.8% a year since 1991 and since 
2004 by 2.7% a year, which is now a 
faster rate of growth than the services 
sector (2.6% a year)! Globally, the 
share of industrial workers in the total 
workforce has risen slightly from 
22% to 23%. Capitalism is not alone; 
it has a gravedigger, the proletariat. 

Milanovic dismisses this in his 
new book: 


I do believe, to a large extent, [that 
capitalism] is sustainable; even if 
all of inequality continue[s] to be 
the way that [it is], unchecked. It 
is sustainable, largely, because 
we don’t have a blueprint for 
an alternative system. However, 
something being sustainable, 
something being efficient, something 
being good, are two different things. 


Milanovic does not like capitalism, 
but, to use Margaret Thatcher’s 
phrase in referring to her neoliberal 
policies, he reckons “there is no 
alternative”. So the aim must be, just 
as Keynes argued in the 1930s, “to 
make capitalism more sustainable. 
And that’s exactly what I think we 
should do now”. 

The trouble is that Milanovic’s 
policies to reduce the inequality 
of wealth and income in capitalist 
economies and/or allow people to leave 
their countries of poverty for a better 
world seem to be just as (if not more) 
‘utopian’ a future under capitalism than 
the ‘socialist utopia’ he rules out @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at https:// 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 


Notes 

1. https://www.ge.cuny.edu/CUNY_GC/media/ 
LISCenter/brankoData/wber_final.pdf. 

2. See, for example, https://thenextrecession. 
wordpress.com/2018/06/07/china-workshop- 
challenging-the-misconceptions. 
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John Haylett, June 8 1945 - September 28 2019 


fter 35 years of working 
A for the Morning Star John 

Haylett retired earlier this year 
because of illness - an illness which 
finally got the better of him. He died 
on September 28 aged 74. 

I first met him when I began 
working as an __ international 
telephonist for what was then the 
Post Office in 1973. He was branch 
secretary of the London Overseas 
Telephones No2 branch of the Union 
of Post Office Workers (today part of 
the Communication Workers Union). 

The 1,000-strong LOT2 branch 
was feared and despised by the UPW 
leadership for its uncompromising 
militancy. For most of the 70s it was 
completely dominated by members 
of the Communist Party and the 
branch committee was for a time 
almost entirely composed of CPGB 
comrades. The 25-strong Exchange 
branch, to which we belonged, was 
then the largest CPGB workplace 
organisation in the country. Faced 
with our militancy, Post Office 
management, struggling to cope 
with a high turnover of staff and 
rapidly rising international traffic 
before the days of direct dialling, 
was forced to make concession after 
concession. 

Comrade Haylett had been 
branch secretary during the UPW’s 
1971 all-out strike of Post Office 
workers - perhaps his finest hour in 
UPW politics. After seven weeks of 
strike action by postal and telecoms 
workers, the union leadership 
claimed the strike had declining 
support and called for a second 
ballot. It was Haylett who organised 
the LOT2 branch meeting, which 
had a massive turnout and returned 
an overwhelming vote in favour of 
staying out, although nationally the 
vote went the other way. But LOT2 
now had a much higher profile within 
the union and increased influence 
in workplace negotiations. Regular 
meetings with management were 
introduced, much more time was 
allowed for union business and the 
branch published a regular journal. 

I remember one occasion, during 
industrial action by some tubeworkers, 
when branch officers negotiated an 
agreement whereby _ telephonists 
were allowed to go home 90 minutes 
early in case their journey home 
was disrupted. In fact the strike was 
ineffective, but, when management 
unilaterally rescinded the agreement 
after a couple of days, the branch 
under comrade Haylett told members 
to ignore official instructions and 
continue to leave early until the deal 
had been renegotiated. The members 
obeyed. 

The Exchange branch of the CPGB 
included those like myself on the left 
of the party and a fair smattering of 
anarcho-syndicalists - not to mention 
those who joined the party to advance 
their union or even Post Office career. 
Comrade Haylett may subsequently 
have risen to high places in the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain, but at that time he was 
hardly a tool of the CPGB leadership. 
We were, first and foremost, union 
militants, acting quite independently 
of the party. 

In the mid-70s the union bureaucracy 
suspended our branch leadership, 
including John Haylett, for insisting on 
taking industrial action in opposition 
to UPW instructions. Our reaction 
was to occupy union headquarters 
in Clapham in a move planned and 
coordinated by the Communist Party 
branch. EC members who came to 


John Haylett: victory in strike against Hicks-Rosser clique 


placate us were subjected to abuse 
for daring to call us “brothers” (at 
that time all night telephonists were 
male), and had to run a gauntlet of 
mock Nazi salutes by the 30 or 40 
branch members assembled. The 
occupation was called off after a 
couple of hours when an executive 
member all but promised to reinstate 
our branch officers (within a week the 
EC had done so). But we refused to 
leave before we were all served tea 
and biscuits. 


Internal dispute 


In 1983 John Haylett joined the 
Morning Star as a reporter, at a time 
when the divisions inside the ‘official’ 
Communist Party were becoming 
pronounced. In 1988 the CPGB 
split, with the faction around Tony 
Chater, then the Star editor, forming 
the Communist Campaign Group. 
The CPGB was left in the hands 
of the rightwing Eurocommunists, 
who within three years established 
the short-lived Democratic Left (a 
liquidationist move opposed by the 
Leninist faction, which took the fight 
to reforge the CPGB to a higher level 
by electing a Provisional Central 
Committee). The CCG renamed itself 
the Communist Party of Britain in 
1988. 

Haylett rapidly rose up the Star’s 
politically reconfigured hierarchy 
and within a couple of years he was 
assistant editor - then in 1989 was 
appointed deputy editor. This was, 
of course, the year the collapse of the 
eastern European ‘official communist’ 
regimes began. 

However, the break from the 


CPGB did not mean there was unity 
within the CPB and, when Chater 
retired as editor in 1994, the divisions 
were revealed in the battle to replace 
him. While Haylett was favoured by 
the majority of the paper’s staff, he 
was opposed by Mary Rosser, chief 
executive of the People’s Printing 
Press Society, the cooperative which 
owns the Star. Rosser, together with 
her husband, Mike Hicks, then general 
secretary of the CPB, favoured news 
editor Paul Corry, who just happened 
to be Rosser’s son-in-law. But it was 
Haylett - now closely aligned with the 
majority faction of the CPB leadership 
- who won the day and was appointed 
editor in 1995. 

Things hotted up again after 
Haylett nominated Rob Griffiths to 
stand against Hicks as CPB general 
secretary in November 1997. It was 
Hicks who claimed in a TV interview 
that the USSR’s collapse was 
““rrelevant” to the CPB, as “we have 
our own programme for socialism in 
Britain”. With the formation of Arthur 
Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party 
in 1996, the Hicks-Rosser faction 
ludicrously claimed that the CPB 
majority wanted to give up on the 
Labour Party and switch to the SLP. 
But there was no genuine discussion 
in the CPB of the real, underlying 
differences. 

When Hicks was booted out from 
the leadership and Griffiths was 
elected, that was too much for Rosser, 
who in January 1998 accused Haylett 
of “gross industrial misconduct” and 
suspended him, replacing him with 
Corry. The journalists employed by 
the Star voted - with the support of 


Striker and editor 





the CPB leadership - by 12 to three 
to come out on strike in protest 
against the “trumped-up” charges 
against comrade Haylett. Incredibly, 
Rosser threatened to sue the National 
Union of Journalists under Tory anti- 
union legislation, but the strikers 
pushed ahead, while simultaneously 
publishing a daily entitled the 
Workers’ Morning Star. 

Not that we at the Weekly Worker 
were neutral in this dispute. As 
we wrote at the time, “The stand 
of Star workers against an oppressive 
management regime is principled, 
and deserves support” (Weekly 
Worker March 5 1998). Hicks and 
Rosser by contrast were insisting on 
the “management’s right to manage”. 
We not only joined the strikers’ 
picket line: we issued the following 
solidarity letter from the CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee: 


The Communist Party of Great 
Britain fully supports the current 
strike action by Morning Star 
journalists for the immediate 
reinstatement of sacked editor 
John Haylett and in defence of 
their rights as workers. 

We recognise the self-sacrifice 
of comrades who choose to work 
for a pittance at the Morning Star 
as their personal contribution to the 
workers’ movement. If Morning 
Star journalists and employees 
failed to stand up for their own 
rights as workers, they would 
be incapable of fighting for 
workers’ rights elsewhere, and 
their self-sacrifice would be 
rendered meaningless. 





In solidarity, we wish to offer 
the NUJ Morning Star chapel 
space in the Weekly Worker, for 
the duration of the strike, to report 
developments, argue their case 
and mobilise support for their 
action (March 11 1998). 


That offer did lead to an approach for 
us to print the Workers’ Morning Star. 
Naturally, we agreed. But having their 
paper printed by a rival organisation 
was obviously considered politically 
too risky. Either way, eventually the 
dispute was taken to the Advisory, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
(Acas), which found that John Haylett 
had “no case to answer” - after six 
weeks there was a complete capitulation 
by the Rosser-Hicks faction. “So total 
was the surrender,” the Morning Star 
recalled earlier this year, “that Corry 
never appeared in the newsroom again 
and the management committee were 
replaced” (April 12 2019). 


Recovery 


Following the demise of the USSR 
the Star’s readership had slumped 
to around 7,000. Ben Chacko, the 
current editor, stated in an interview 
for Radio 4’s obituary programme 
Last word on October 11 that, 
when Haylett became editor in 
1995, the paper’s position looked 
very “fragile”, with a “very small 
readership”. But, under Haylett’s 
editorship, the Star was transformed 
from a “paper read by Communist 
Party members” to a “paper of the 
trade union movement”. 

Today, said Chacko, it has “broadened 
its appeal” and carries a “huge range 
of opinions” - he mentioned those 
of the Scottish National Party and 
the Greens, as well as varying views 
within the working class movement. 
However, although the Star is now 
a “much broader paper”, it has not 
“diluted its views”, he insisted. 

It is certainly true that it is now 
much more interesting than it was 
before Haylett took over. There is often 
a genuine exchange of views, which 
is not, as was previously the case, 
restricted to the letters pages. And this 
is reflected in a rise in circulation - 
some say it has doubled over the last 
couple of decades to around 14,000. 
The number of pages has increased 
and there has been a switch to colour 
printing. And the Star now receives 
regular sponsorship from a number 
of trade unions, which pay for extra 
pages produced for union conferences 
and major demonstrations. 

A lot of this can be put down to the 
work of John Haylett, who stepped 
down as editor in 2008, but continued 
as political editor for another 11 years. 
He certainly contributed enormously 
to the improvement, which ended all 
talk of an imminent closure following 
the end of the Soviet Union and 
other such states. Previously the Star 
depended on the huge number of 
copies taken daily by the USSR and 
other ‘bureaucratic socialist’ states, 
together with other forms of subsidy 
from eastern Europe. 

However, despite the huge 
improvement, the Morning Star is not 
a principled communist newspaper. 
It still upholds the reformist CPB 
programme, Britains road _ to 
socialism, and tries to combine 
its almost uncritical support for 
Jeremy Corbyn with its left- 
nationalist cheerleading for Brexit. 
Nevertheless, the contribution 
made by John Haylett should not be 
underestimated @ 

Dean Woodward 
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Making of a Liverpool militant 


Tony Mulhearn, January 24 1939 - October 7 2019 


ony Mulhearn, a key figure 
T in Liverpool city council’s 
struggle against the Tories in 

the 1980s and a leading member of 
Militant and then the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, has died, 
aged 80. His death gained wide 
coverage in the Liverpool media, 
where he was variously described as 
a “veteran political campaigner” and 
“a champion of the working class”. 
This local coverage and_ political 
reaction reflects the important place 
that Tony Mulhearn and the 47 
Labour councillors - surcharged by the 
unelected district auditor in the 1980s 
- continued to hold in the Merseyside 
labour movement some 30 years later. 

The resonance of that struggle and 
that period in British politics was 
amply demonstrated by a meeting 
held in Liverpool on October 13 - 
originally intended as a book launch 
for Tony Mulhearn’s autobiography, 
following his death it became a 
commemoration of his life and times.’ 
Speakers included Len McCluskey 
of Unite, Liverpool Walton Labour 
MP Dan Carden, Dave Nellist of the 
SPEW, as well as former Militant 
comrades and Liverpool councillors, 
Derek Hatton and Felicity Dowling. 
In their various ways these speakers 
attempted to situate Mulhearn’s ‘life 
and times as a political activist’ in two 
intersecting frames: one local - the 
development of a ‘Liverpool militant’ 
- and the other, the wider currents of 
the British left since the early 1960s. 

The picture of ‘the Liverpool militant’ 
that emerges is of a working class 
activist from the Catholic Scotland 
Road area of the city, who becomes 
active in the print union, the NGA, 
and the Labour Party in the early 
1960s. In his own accounts, Tony 
Mulhearn linked his own political 
development to the nature of the city 
in which he had been born and in 
which he grew up.’ The remnants of 
sectarian Orange and Green politics 
remained well into the 1960s: Labour 
did not get a majority of MPs in the 
city until 1964 and the Conservatives 
retained something of an Orange 
base until deindustrialisation and 
economic decline undermined those 
pools of support in working class 
areas. Mulhearn’s development as 
a young union activist and member 
of the Labour Party mirrored that of 
thousands of working class people in 
the 1960s and 1970s. These militants 
would be the local leaders of industrial 
struggles within the car factories, the 
docks, the pits and other key sectors 
of the economy throughout Britain. 

Significantly these struggles against 
the employers and the government’s 
anti-union laws also developed 
into wider battles to transform and 
democratise the unions themselves. 
Many activists drew broader political 
conclusions about the nature of 
society and the need for radical 
change. Whilst many would join 
the ‘official? Communist Party with 
its network of industrial militants 
and well-established position in 
the trade unions, others like Tony 
Mulhearn were attracted to the 
various Trotskyist groups that were 
developing from the late 1950s. Not 
long after joining the Labour Party 
in 1963, Mulhearn became a member 
of the small Trotskyist group which 
would become better known by the 
name of its newspaper, Militant. 
Along with other young Merseyside 
activists, such as Terry Harrison, Ted 
Mooney and Peter Taaffe, Mulhearn 
was to play a role in developing the 
Militant Tendency as a current within 
Labour and the Labour Party Young 
Socialists in the 1960s and 70s. 





A city in revolt: Tony Mulhearn (second left) marching with Derek Hatton (third left) 


The dominant left currents within 
the Labour movement in this period 
were typified by the left reformism of 
Tony Benn and the similar politics of 
the Tribune group of Labour MPs. Their 
programme, ‘Labour’s alternative 
economic strategy’, which was heavily 
influenced by the ‘official’ Communist 
Party’s British road to socialism, 
shaped Labour’s election manifestoes 
in the early 1980s and reflected the 
strength of the left in the Constituency 
Labour Parties and the trade unions. 
Although critical of what it defined as 
the ‘left reformism’ of the Labour left, 
the Militant Tendency’s own policy 
of “Labour to power on a socialist 
programme” and “nationalising the 
top 250 monopolies under workers’ 
control through an Enabling Act” was 
equally as reformist as the position of 
the Tribunites. Militant’s programme 
simply went further in its shopping list 
of demands to be achieved through an 
act of parliament. 

However, the growth of Militant 
did represent a move to the left and 
showed the depth of opposition to 
the pro-capitalist policies of previous 
Labour governments and the desire 
for radical socialist change amongst 
working class activists. Whilst the 
Militant Tendency enjoyed a degree 
of support within the Labour Party 
throughout Britain, it was on 
Merseyside that its strongest base 
lay and it was here that its political 
strategy was to receive its greatest test 
in the 1980s. 


Council 


Mulhearn was central to the events 
that unfolded in Liverpool in the 
1980s. Although Derek Hatton was 
a flamboyant target for the tabloids 
and a convenient hate figure for the 
Tories, it was the more solid presence 
of Mulhearn that guided affairs. The 
key to Militant’s strategy in the city 
was the District Labour Party (made 
up of delegates from the city’s CLPs) 
and the development of a Broad Left, 
which included wider non-Militant 
currents. As president of the District 
Labour Party (DLP), Tony Mulhearn 
was crucial to the development and 
implementation of the strategy to 


confront the Thatcher government’s 
policy of cuts and attacks on Labour 
local authorities. 

Much of Liverpool council’s 
achievement in housing, education 
and employment would have been fairly 
unremarkable ‘municipal socialism’ in 
the 1950s and 1960s. But the 1980s 
were n-ot the calm days of the post- 
war boom and for many on the 
Labour left local government was 
a new front in the counter-attack 
against Thatcherism. A series of 
Labour-controlled local authorities had 
pledged that they would challenge the 
Tories, but they fell away one by one, 
leaving only Liverpool to continue the 
fight. The core of the Militant strategy 
on Liverpool city council was initially 
to defy Tory spending guidelines and 
pressurise the government to concede 
further grants to the city to make up 
the budget shortfall. This worked in 
1984 when the environment secretary, 
Patrick Jenkin, climbed down and 
gave an additional £20 million to the 
city’s housing budget. 

However, the Tories took a tougher 
line in 1985, when the council passed 
a deficit budget and demanded 
further government aid to make up 
the shortfall. No concessions were 
forthcoming: in August the district 
auditor declared that the city was 
nearing bankruptcy and would be 
unable to pay the wages of its staff 
by the end of the year. An important 
part of the Militant strategy had been 
the mobilisation of support from trade 
unions and working class communities 
- as a way of both demonstrating the 
strength of the movement that stood 
behind the councillors and increasing 
the pressure on the Tories. 

This support was sustained 
throughout the campaign, but came 
under considerable strain from the 
tactics employed by the councillors 
in the autumn of 1985. In a move 
that is still hotly debated within the 
working class movement in the city, 
the Labour group issued 90-day 
redundancy notices to the 30,000 
workers employed by the council. It 
was explained that this was a tactic to 
buy time and space to apply yet more 
pressure on the Tory government and 


force it to concede in negotiations with 
the local authority unions. Mulhearn 
argued that the notices would be 
unnecessary: the Tories would give 
in to mass pressure and the workers 
would understand that ultimately 
it was Thatcher’s government that 
was responsible for the situation. 
Tony Mulhearn continued to defend 
this tactic until the end of his life 
and argued that it could have been 
successful if other councils had 
developed similar campaigns. 

Where his assessment of that period 
was undoubtedly correct was inrelation 
to the role of the Labour leadership in 
sabotaging the struggle in Liverpool 
and using the confusion sowed by 
some of the Liverpool Labour group’s 
tactics to launch a witch-hunt against 
the Militant Tendency and sections of 
the wider Labour left. Neil Kinnock’s 
speech at the 1985 Labour conference, 
where he attacked the “grotesque 
chaos of a Labour council - a Labour 
council - hiring taxis to scuttle round 
a city, handing out redundancy notices 
to its own workers”, was the signal for 
an all-out attack on Militant, which 
eventually resulted in the expulsion 
of Tony Mulhearn and other leading 
Militant comrades in Liverpool and 
elsewhere.° 

It is natural in obituaries to 
consider the legacy and impact of 
political figures. It is perhaps easy 
to paraphrase Enoch Powell (not a 
politician one would easily link to 
Tony Mulhearn!) by saying that all 
political careers end in failure. In the 
case of Tony Mulhearn that is wrong 
on several counts. Whatever the 
political differences comrades might 
have had with the Militant Tendency, 
we recognise that Mulhearn was 
not a career politician. Unlike the 
New Labour clones who crept into 
parliament after Kinnock’s and Blair’s 
purge of the left from the late 1980s, 
working class activists like Tony 
Mulhearn fought to change society, 
not to further their own careers and 
feather their nests. 

Up until the last months of his 
life comrade Mulhearn was still an 
activist, taking part in pickets and 
demonstrations, speaking at meetings 


and rallies. In 2018 he spoke at 
a Labour Against the Witchhunt 
meeting at Labour Party conference in 
Liverpool alongside Chris Williamson 
and Alexei Sayle. As the only national 
newspaper so far to carry an account 
of Tony Mulhearn’s life, The Daily 
Telegraph, put it, whilst he had 
challenged the Tories in the mid- 
1980s, he “was more of a headache 
for Labour”.° 

The legacy of the Liverpool 
council struggle in the 1980s is still 
hotly contested. As Liverpool, like 
other local authorities, faces more 
cuts to its budget in the coming year, 
many Labour activists are questioning 
the strategy of the current leadership 
of mayor Joe Anderson and his policy 
of managing cuts. Consequently 
the experience of the 1980s remains 
a model for some comrades on 
Merseyside: the politics of Militant 
continues to retain a certain nostalgic 
appeal. This mood was certainly 
evident in the tributes in the media 
and in the contributions at the launch 
of Tony Mulhearn’s autobiography. 

However, our assessment has to 
go beyond wistful excursions into the 
past. It is important for the future of the 
left within Labour that we really learn 
from what happened in Liverpool in 
the 1980s and the subsequent response 
by the pro-capitalist leadership of the 
party. Of necessity that must not only 
pronounce a harsh judgement on the 
treachery of Labour’s right, but it must 
also honestly critique the experience, 
programme and the strategy of the left 
as well @ 

Paul Drummond 
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Good man fallen among imperialists? 


Chris Gray recalls the contradictory elements in the politics pursued by Lawrence of Arabia 


DSO, archaeologist, army officer 
and diplomat, was undoubtedly a 
very talented individual. 

He was an accomplished linguist: 
having learnt Greek, Latin and Syriac, 
he also spoke French, German, Turkish 
and Welsh. Crucially, he also learnt 
Arabic, and that enabled him to play 
a key role in the Arab revolt against 
Ottoman Turkish rule, which took place 
during World War I. Finally he excelled 
as a writer, and his full-scale account 
of military operations in Arabia, The 
seven pillars of wisdom (originally 
published in 1926), and its abridged 
version, Revolt in the desert, are full of 
vivid description. 

Lawrence was born at Tremadoc, 
Caernarvonshire, in 1885. His parents 
were not legally married. His father, 
an Anglo-Irish nobleman from County 
Westmeath, Sir Thomas Chapman, 
left his wife and family to live with a 
Scots governess called Sarah Junner 
(they called themselves Mr and Mrs 
Lawrence). In the summer of 1896 the 
family moved to Oxford. 

Thomas Edward was the second 
eldest of five sons. He attended the 
Oxford High School for Boys from 
1896 to 1907, after which he read 
history at Jesus College. Graduating 
with first-class honours in 1910, he 
wrote a thesis entitled ‘The influence 
of the crusades on European military 
architecture’, based on__ visiting 
mediaeval castles in France and 
crusader castles in Syria. Following 
on from this, Lawrence obtained a 
grant for field archaeology at the 
ancient Hittite city of Carchemish in 
Syria. Whilst engaged in this work, 
he travelled among the Syrian Arab 
population, and became acquainted 
with their living conditions. As his 
biographer, Alistair Maclean, writes, 


Te: Edward Lawrence CB, 


he had seen and understood the fear 
of the Syrian Arabs, witnessed for 
himself the oppression and brutality 
they suffered at the hands of their 
Turkish overlords ... Thus it was 
only a short step ... to become 
convinced of the need for a modern 
crusade - a crusade to free the Arabs 
from their conquerors.' 


One young Arab impressed him 
in particular. This was Selim 
Ahmed Dahoum (1896-1918), who 
was employed at the Carchemish 
excavation site to carry water and 
run errands for the archaeologists. 
Most of those employed in such a 
capacity were illiterate, but Dahoum 
was able to read a little Arabic - a 
talent which Lawrence encouraged. 
Furthermore, when Lawrence fell 
ill with dysentery and was laid up 
at the house of Sheikh Hamoudi, the 
site foreman, Dahoum came to visit 
him every evening. Between them, 
Hamoudi and Dahoum probably 
saved his life, and Lawrence did 
not forget that. It appears that the 
dedicatory verses at the beginning 
of The seven pillars of wisdom were 
written in Dahoum’s memory.” 

When World War I broke out 
in 1914, Lawrence volunteered for 
service, and was posted to Egypt, 
joining the Arab Bureau intelligence 
unit, which was headed by General 
Gilbert Clayton and overseen by the 
high commissioner in Egypt, Henry 
McMahon.? Lawrence’s job was to 
prepare maps, produce a daily bulletin 
for British generals operating out of 
Egypt, and interview prisoners. 


UK and Turkey 


The situation was ripening for an 
anti-Turkish movement of the Arabs, 
which the British imperialists had an 
obvious interest in supporting. They 


te 





Augustus John, ‘Lawrence of Arabia’ (1919) 


found a potential ally or agent in Sherif 
Hussein, ruler of the Hejaz, whose 
realm included the great cities of 
Mecca and Medina.* Lawrence himself 
describes Hussein’s position in 1915: 


The outbreak of war made trouble 
in the Hejaz. The pilgrimage 
ceased, and with it the revenues 
and business of the holy cities. 
There was reason to fear that the 
Indian food ships would cease to 
come (since the Sherif became 
technically an enemy subject); 
and, as the province produced 
almost no food of its own, it 
would be precariously dependent 
on the goodwill of the Turks, 
who might starve it by closing 
the Hejaz railway. Hussein had 
never been entirely at the Turks’ 
mercy before; and at this unhappy 


moment they particularly needed 
his adherence to their ‘Jihad’, the 
holy war of all Muslims against 
Christianity. 

To become popularly effective 
this must be endorsed by Mecca; 
and if endorsed it might plunge 
the east in blood. Hussein was 
honourable, shrewd, obstinate and 
deeply pious. He felt that the Holy 
War was doctrinally incompatible 
with an aggressive war, and absurd 
with a Christian ally: Germany. So 
he refused the Turkish demand, 
and made at the same time a 
dignified appeal to the Allies not 
to starve his province for what was 
in no way his people’s fault. The 
Turks in reply at once instituted a 
partial blockade of the Hejaz by 
controlling traffic on the pilgrim 
railway. The British left his coast 


open to specially regulated food 
vessels.° 


Sherif Hussein decided to fight the 
Turks, and Lawrence seized the 
opportunity to make a visit to the 
Arabian peninsula in the company of 
Sir Ronald Storrs, oriental secretary 
to the Cairo residency. Cairo was 
impressed with Lawrence’s report, and 
Clayton decided to send him back to 
Arabia and the company of Hussein’s 
son, Emir Feisal, who had become the 
effective leader of the revolt. Feisal 
asked Lawrence to dress as an Arab, and 
he readily agreed.° Lawrence, however, 
had to deal as best he could not only 
with the opposing Turkish forces, but 
also with his various imperial masters. 
He puts it starkly in The seven pillars: 


The Arab Revolt had begun on false 


pretences. To gain the Sherif’s help 
our cabinet had offered, through Sir 
Henry McMahon, to support the 
establishment of native governments 
in parts of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
‘saving the interests of our ally, 
France’. The last modest clause 
concealed a treaty (kept secret, 
till too late, from McMahon, and 
therefore from the Sherif), by which 
France, England and Russia agreed 
to annex some of the promised areas, 
and to establish their respective 
spheres of influence over all the rest. 

Rumours of the fraud reached 
Arab ears, from Turkey. In the east 
persons were more trusted than 
institutions. So the Arabs, having 
tested my friendliness and sincerity 
under fire, asked me, as a free agent, 
to endorse the promises of the British 
government. I had had no previous 
or inner knowledge of the McMahon 
pledges and the Sykes-Picot treaty, 
which were both framed by wartime 
branches of the Foreign Office. But, 
not being a perfect fool, I could see 
that if we won the war the promises 
to the Arabs were dead paper. Had I 
been an honourable advisor, I would 
have sent my men home, and not let 
them risk their lives for such stuff. 
Yet the Arab inspiration was our 
main tool in winning the eastern war. 
So I assured them that England kept 
her word in letter and spirit. In this 
comfort they performed their fine 
things: but, of course, instead of 
being proud of what we did together, 
I was continually and _ bitterly 
ashamed.’ 


The various promises made by British 
government agencies to the Arabs 
and other interested parties were 
convoluted, and overlapped. The 
overarching framework was provided 
by the Sykes-Picot agreement of May 
16 1916, negotiated by and named 
after a British and a French diplomat, 
Sir Mark Sykes and Francois Georges- 
Picot, which conveyed a large slice of 
Greater Syria as follows: 


The agreement effectively divided 
the Ottoman provinces outside 
the Arabian peninsula into areas 
of British and French control and 
influence [save for bits promised 
to tsarist Russia and Italy]. The 
British- and French-controlled 
countries were divided by the Sykes 
Picot line. The agreement allocated 
to Britain control of what is today 
southern Israel and Palestine, Jordan 
and southern Iraq, and an additional 
small area that included the ports of 
Haifa and Acre to allow access to the 
Mediterranean. France got control of 
south-eastern Turkey, northern Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon ... Russia was 
to get western Armenia in addition 
to Constantinople and the Turkish 
Straits already promised under the 
1915 Constantinople agreement. 
Italy assented to the agreement in 
1917 via the agreement of Saint- 
Jean-de-Maurienne, and received 
southern Anatolia. The Palestine 
region, with smaller boundaries than 
the later mandatory Palestine, was to 
fall to ‘international administration’ .* 


It is necessary to note the various 
parties jostling for position in all this. 
The British Foreign Office seems 
to have wanted to keep the French 
government onside; meanwhile the 
British authorities in Cairo were eager 
to foment an Arab revolt. The British 
authorities in India played their own 
game, attempting to enlarge their 
footholds in the Arabian peninsula - 
they controlled the port of Aden, and 
they had understandings with a number 
of peninsular Arab rulers, including 
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the notorious Ibn Saud.’ They also had 
interests in Mesopotamia, regarding the 
area as essentially a granary for India.'° 
This seems to have been a case of 
empire-building - literally. 

The French, meanwhile, wanted 
something to offset the terrible battering 
they had received from the Germans 
during the war, and may have revived a 
mediaeval attachment to the Maronites 
in the Lebanon, posing as heir of the 
Franks, who were supporting them 
as Catholics even after the overthrow 
of the crusader states on the eastern 
Mediterranean seaboard."' Oil was 
also probably a factor in imperialist 
calculations - the first concession in 
Iran was negotiated. (Winston Churchill 
arranged in June 1914 for the purchase 
of a 51% stake in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company in order that the Royal Navy 
had ready access to oil).'” 

The Arabs had the most to gain - and 
the most to lose. First of all, the Cairo 
authorities realised that they had to 
come to some kind of agreement with 
Sherif Hussein, lest in desperation he 
should go over to the Turkish side: 


McMahon therefore proposed that 
Britain should accept the principle 
of Arab independence over a large 
area, while making carefully worded 
reservations to cater for French and 
Anglo-Indian interests. Lawrence’s 
idea of Arab autonomy in inland 
Syria was an integral part of the 
scheme; at the western boundary 
the independent area would include 
“the purely Arab districts of Aleppo, 


Damascus, Hama and Homs’’.! 


The non-Arab districts of Mersina and 
Alexandretta were excluded; Beirut, 
Lebanon and Palestine likewise (p215). 
Further, 


In order to appease the government 
of India the reply [to Hussein] 
also drew attention to its existing 
treaties with certain Arab chiefs, 
and suggested that “special 
administrative arrangements” would 
be needed to protect British interests 
in the provinces of Basra and 
Baghdad (p214). 


Complicating the picture still further, 
we have the ““Seven Syrians of Cairo’. 
These gentlemen claimed to represent 
secret Arab committees in Damascus. 
They asked for complete independence 
for Arabia, Syria and Mesopotamia.’ 
The proposal was referred to Sir Percy 
Sykes, who, in reply, divided the Arab 
areas as follows: 
1. Areas free and independent pre-war; 
2. Areas freed from Turkish rule by 
Arabs during the war; 
3. Areas occupied by Allied forces 
during the war; 
4. Areas still under Turkish control. 
Sykes carefully phrased his text so 
as to allow for the second category to 
mean “areas freed by Arabs during 
the war until now” (ie, at the date of 
issue of the document). Hence British 
officials could argue that Syria and 
the Lebanon were still under Turkish 
rule and therefore excluded from 
category 2. 


Palestine 


Then there was the Balfour Declaration 
(November 1917), with its careful 
phrasing, allowing the establishment 
of a “Jewish national home” in 
Palestine without prejudice to the 
interests of the existing inhabitants. 
This later obliged Lawrence to work 
alongside Sir Herbert Samuel, who had 
been promoting the idea of a British 
protectorate over Palestine as far back 
as 1915," 

Finally there was Lawrence 
himself. His entire guerrilla strategy, 
excellently summarised by Alistair 
Maclean, was to get Arab troops into 
Damascus ahead of any other Allied 
combatant force, and set up a locally- 
backed administration. Jeremy Wilson 
quotes a letter to one DG Pearman in 
1928, when he was preparing a series 


of lectures on the Arab revolt: 


Do make clear ... that my objects 
were to save England, and 
France too, from the follies of the 
imperialists, who would have us, in 
1920, repeat the exploits of Clive or 
Rhodes. The world has passed by 
that point. I think, though, there’s a 
great future for the British empire as 
a voluntary association. '® 


In this regard, the Arab Revolt was 
a resounding success, and Lawrence 
was able to set up an Arab authority in 
Damascus: 


First - and most necessary of all - he 
formed a police force. Secondly, he 
restored the water supply and the 
electrified services from the power 
stations. After that, gangs of street 
cleaners and scavengers were set 
up to clear away the appalling mess 
left behind by the Turks. For there 
was a very real danger of pestilence 
breaking out. 

Then came the formation of fire 
brigades, the cleaning up of long 
neglected hospitals, the bringing 
in of desperately needed food from 
abandoned Turkish stores and the 
surrounding countryside. Railroad 
and telegraph services were restored 
and new currency was printed and 
issued.!” 

Lawrence worked almost 
virtually non-stop for three days at 
restoring quiet to Damascus. When 
General Allenby and Prince Feisal 
arrived on the third of October 
[1918], he was able to hand over to 
them an ordered and settled city.'* 


Naturally, post-war frontiers and 
administration were subjects of 
intensive negotiations at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. Lawrence 
attended - officially as interpreter for 
the Hejaz delegation, but in practice as 
advisor - and pushed for an independent 
Arab state. Not only that, but “In 1918, 
before leaving for the conference he 
had presented an alternative map of 
the region, which included a Kurdish 
state and boundaries based on local 
sensitivities rather than on imperial 
interests.””!” 

The resulting Paris settlement was 
something of an unsatisfactory mess, 
to put it mildly, given that various 
promises had been made to different 
‘stakeholders’, so to speak, which were 
not fully compatible with one another, 
together with the predominating 
imperialist interests. Nowhere is this 
shown more clearly than in the remarks 
of General Gilbert Clayton, as recorded 
by Jeremy Wilson: 


A. We are bound by the principles 
of the Anglo-French Agreement of 
1916, wherein we renounced any 
claim to predominant influence in 
Syria. 

B. Our agreements with King 
Hussein have pledged us to 
support the establishment of an Arab 
state, or confederation of states, from 
which we cannot exclude the purely 
Arab portions of Syria and Palestine. 
C. We have definitely given our 
support to the principle of a Jewish 
home in Palestine and, although 
the initial outlines of the Zionist 
programme have been greatly 
exceeded by the proposals now laid 
before the Peace Congress, we are 
still committed to a large measure of 
support to Zionism. 

The experience of the last few 
months has made it clear that these 
three policies are incompatible 
[what a surprise! - CG] ... and that 
no compromise is possible which 
will be satisfactory to all three 
parties: 

a. French domination in Syria is 
repudiated by the Arabs of Syria, 
except by the Maronite Christians 
and a small minority among other 
sections of the population. 

b. The formation of a homogeneous 


Arab state is impracticable under 
the dual control of two powers 
whose system and methods of 
administration are so widely 
different as those of France and 
England. 

c. Zionism is increasingly unpopular 
both in Syria and in Palestine, 
where the somewhat exaggerated 
programme put forward recently 
by the Zionist leaders has seriously 
alarmed all sections of the non- 
Jewish majority. The difficulty 
of carrying out a Zionist policy 
in Palestine will be enhanced if 
Syria is handed over to France and 
Arab confidence in Great Britain 
undermined thereby. 

It is impossible to discharge all 
our liabilities and we are forced, 
therefore, to break, or modify, at 
least one of our agreements.” 


Lawrence was unhappy with the 
outcome of the conference, and wrote 
letters to The Times giving his advice. 
International deliberations continued at 
San Remo in Italy. Lawrence remarked: 
“The Sykes-Picot treaty was absurd, in 
its boundaries, but it did recognise the 
claims of Syrians to self-government, 
and it was ten thousand times better 
than the eventual settlement.” 

Meanwhile, an  Anglo-Indian 
administration was developing in 
Mesopotamia (Iraq). A rebellion broke 
out there on May 26 1920. Lawrence 
made some trenchant criticisms: 


The government we have set 
up is English in fashion, and is 
conducted in the English language. 
So it has 450 British executive 
officers running it, and not a single 
responsible Mesopotamian. In 
Turkish days 70% of the executive 
civil service was local. Our 80,000 
troops there are occupied in police 
duties, not guarding the frontiers. 
They are holding down the people. 
In Turkish days the two army corps 
in Mesopotamia were 60% Arab in 
officers, 95% in other ranks. This 
deprivation of sharing the defence 
and administration is galling to 
the educated Mesopotamians. 
It is true that we have increased 
prosperity - but who cares for that 
when liberty is in the other scale? 
They waited and welcomed the 
news of our mandate, because they 
thought it meant dominion self- 
government for themselves. They 
are now losing hope in our good 
intentions.” 


He recommended adoption of Arabic 
as the government language (which 
would give Arabs government jobs), 
two divisions of Arab volunteers 
to be raised, and the withdrawal of 
British troops: “we should then hold 
of Mesopotamia exactly as much (or 
as little) as we hold of South Africa 
or Canada’. Evidently Lawrence was 
not thoroughly conversant with the 
situation in those countries. 

The French drove Feisal from 
power in Syria on August 8 1920, and 
Lawrence raked the Mesopotamian 
administration for setting them an 
example to follow.” 

His involvement in these unsavoury 
power struggles might have ended at 
this point, but in January 1921 Winston 
Churchill became colonial secretary 
and invited Lawrence to join his team 
as advisor on Arab affairs. Lawrence 
tried to insist that Britain’s wartime 
promises to the Arabs be honoured, 
but Churchill refused. Instead he 
offered free access to his own person 
whenever TEL wanted it, and “a 
free hand, subject to his [Winston’s] 
discretion”. Lawrence agreed, and 
Winston declared to his wife that he 
had “got Lawrence to put on a bridle 
and collar’. By early May Lawrence 
felt he had made some progress: 


In Mesopotamia, the administration 
was taking the steps necessary to 
ensure that Feisal would be chosen 


by the people as their ruler, while in 
Transjordan “we kept our promises 
to the Arab Revolt and assisted 
the home rulers [sic] to form a 
buffer principality’. The India 
Office victory of 1919 has been 
overturned.” 


Negotiations with Sherif Hussein 
did not go well, but the British were 
on better terms with his sons, Ai and 
Zeid.”° 


Pro-British 


Despite the wealth of insight conveyed 
by Jeremy Wilson’s “authorised 
biography”, I cannot help feeling that 
his conclusion is a bit lame. Wilson 
records Feisal as king of Iraq until 
his death in 1933, the installation of 
Abdullah as ruler in Transjordan (he 
took the title of king in 1946) and 
Hussein’s ejection from Mecca by the 
forces of Ibn Saud in 1924, thanks to 
lack of British material support. (Was 
it really wise to let in Ibn Saud in this 
way?) Wilson does emphasise that 


French rule in Syria encountered 
increasing difficulties, and one 
administration after another collapsed 
in the face of local opposition. 
Eventually, in 1936, France set up 
an Arab administration on the lines 
that Lawrence and Churchill had 
initiated in Mesopotamia.”’ 


As it stands, this is surely a bit too 
partial to the Brits. There is total 
silence about the Iraqi Kurds, who 
as early as December | 1918 had 
requested a united and independent 
Kurdistan under British protection.” 
Faced with a refusal on the part of the 
British, who were reluctant to allow a 
possible anti-British pole of attraction 
for the rest of Iraq to develop, the Iraqi 
Kurds under Sheikh Mahmud Barzani 
staged two revolts - on in 1919, and 
another in 1922-24. 

Meanwhile TE Lawrence had 
achieved celebrity status (which he 
hated), thanks in part to the activities 
of a laudatory journalist called 
Lowell Thomas. Hence at a meeting 
in London in 1929, apparently called 
by the League Against Imperialism, 
at which Shapurji Saklatvala and 
Ronald Bridgeman spoke, an effigy of 
Lawrence was burned.” 

Lenin famously described George 
Bernard Shaw as “a good man fallen 
among Fabians”. You could perhaps 
call Lawrence a good man fallen 
among imperialists @ 
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What we 
fight for 


HM Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


# Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 
@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


#@ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 


must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


H Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


™@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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As the Met clamps down on Extinction Rebellion protests, Paul Demarty looks at the choices facing the 


movement 
n October 14, the Metropolitan 
Police announced a revised 
section 14 order, banning 


all public assemblies connected to 
Extinction Rebellion. 

Observers of the movement - certainly 
the most courageous and _ gloriously 
inconvenient non-violent direct action 
group to have sprung up in recent years 
- will not have been surprised to find 
its activists out in the streets again the 
following day; nor will those who have 
tangled with the Met be shocked to find 
them as good as their word, making 
waves of indiscriminate arrests. The 
image of rabbi Jeffrey Newman, the 
septuagenarian leader of a north London 
synagogue, being bodily lifted off the 
tarmac at one of many sit-downs in the 
City is as good a representation of any of 
the contending forces. 

There are certainly those 
supporters of XR who condemn 
the ban merely as an affront to the 
freedom to protest; they are right 
to oppose the ban, of course, and 
it is imperative that all socialists 
fight vigorously for those arrested 
to regain their liberty, the dropping 
of all charges against them, and 
the nullification by juries of such 
charges that are pressed - from 
teenage environmentalists to 
venerable rabbis. 

The argument, however, is not 
entirely sound, because just about the 
only foundational idea of XR is that 
open defiance of the law is permissible 
- indeed, a duty - given the scale of the 
environmental disaster facing human 
civilisation. It is not the violation of the 
law by the cops, but the law itself, that is 
the enemy, for the law protects property 
first and the common property of all 
humanity a distant second, if at all. The 
right of City financiers to shove money 
into (among other things) coal and gas 
extraction, the right of the government 
to add another runway to Heathrow to 
accelerate Britain’s transformation into 
a giant duty-free shop - such rights are 
sacrosanct, and will trump the rights 
of Bangladeshi workers not to have 
their cities swept into the sea every 
time. To this disgraceful legal regime, 
no quarter may be given. History will 
be the true judge of these activists, not 
some wigged Eichmann at the Old 
Bailey. 

In some respects, the augurs are 
good. Opinion polls suggest that 
climate change denial is, in this day 
and age, a minority pursuit in most 
advanced economies - even the 
United States (though the minority 
is larger there). We British may be 
bitterly divided on many things, to the 
great regret of sanctimonious vicars 
and the like, but we are all united 
in droning on about the weather; it 
would take a nationally implausible 
level of delusion, given the last few 
years, to maintain that things are 
not changing rather too quickly for 
comfort. Environmental damage is 
moving up the charts of hot-button 
issues compiled by pollsters, vying by 
some accounts for the top spot with 
‘the economy’. 

In others, not so much. XR’s 
programme consists of three demands, 





Rabbi Jeffrey Newman: like over a thousand other arrests 


but it is not entirely clear to whom 
they might be addressed in the present 
context. Demands of this sort are 
typically directed at the government, 
but we can barely be said to have one 
of those at the moment. Incapable 
of actually legislating with their 
‘majority’ of -41, Boris Johnson 
and his clique are instead a kind 
of theatrical troupe, acting out far- 
right fantasy. He will not be granted 
an election until his opponents are 
satisfied that a no-deal Brexit is ruled 
out; but he may well win one after 
that on the sort of political ticket that 
is scarcely amenable to eco-warrior 
concerns, and with a broad ‘law 
and order’ mandate that will further 
authorise the police to crush protests. 
If not there, then, perhaps political 
parties might suffice? Indeed, while 
the environmental policy passed at 
Labour’s conference is not quite so 
punchy as XR’s demand for carbon 
neutrality by 2025, it was nonetheless 
hard-won against the lamentable 
opposition of certain union leaders, 
pleading ‘my members’ jobs’. 


Long-term 
To start playing party politics, 
however, is a dangerous gamble 
for XR, given the way in which 
it has set out its stall. Its radical 
decentralisation allows craftier tactics 
against the police, but must impose 
programmatic limitations, to avoid 
alienating potential activists. It is here 
that we must begin to talk about XR’s 
longer-term prospects, and the snares 
set for it by bourgeois politics. 

Not long ago, I came upon an XR 
stand at a south London summer féte, 
which proclaimed its cause “bigger 
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than politics” on a very professionally 
produced banner. I am not aware that 
this is ‘official’ branding, but it was 
certainly official-looking, and reflects 
the fact that XR’s civil disobedience 
enjoys the relative ‘respectability’ it 
does because it allows itself to fall 
into soft focus, when it comes to 
concrete political choices. 

If this particular aspect of XR were 
to win out over the others, then no 
political choice would ever be made. 
It would then be able to last precisely 
as long as its supply of ‘arrestables’, 
before fizzling out. Many other social 
movements, even very vibrant and 
militant ones, have died the death 
of directionlessness, as achieving 
one’s demands in reality turns out to 
be rather less possible than merely 
raising consciousness about them, 
important though that is. 

Alternatively, it may very well 
plump for an explicit commitment 
to the mainstream, which presently 
courts it from ‘safe’ political platforms 
and even the op-ed pages of the 
Financial Times. This would turn it 
into yet another environmental NGO. 
We have been down this road before. 
It ought to be remembered that very 
courageous direct action was once 
the hallmark of Greenpeace. Most 
infamously, the French intelligence 
services blew up their flagship, the 
Rainbow Warrior, which was busily 
disrupting nuclear weapons testing 
in the south Pacific. One activist 
died in that incident, which became 
an international scandal, when the 
New Zealand police apprehended 
the cack-handed French operatives 
responsible. It is necessary to remind 
ourselves of this fact, however, only 
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because it is hardly obvious from the 
current existence of Greenpeace. 

The danger is real that XR will be 
carried down the same path, and we 
can only concur with the comrades at 
Socialist Worker when they warn the 
protestors of “false friends”, such as 
the Confederation of British Industry, 
which wants everyone to come 
together to find “realistic” solutions 
to the climate crisis: 


By “realistic? they mean not 
interfering with profits and the power 
of the corporations. Big business 
can cloak itself in green clothing, 
but its overriding obsession is 
accumulation. There cannot be the 
sort of fundamental change we need 
in a world dominated by the priorities 
of billionaires and multinationals 
(October 8). 


The chances of XR being forced in 
the direction of political radicalism 
are perhaps improved by the manifest 
crisis gripping the ‘realists’ of the 
mainstream, as their ‘realism’ gives 
way internationally to the sort of 
nihilistic chauvinism for whom a 
sufficient reason to open a coal mine 
or build a gas pipeline through native 
American lands is that it will anger 
the liberal adversary. ‘Realism’ has 
not looked less realistic since the 
fall of the Berlin Wall. There are 
dangers outside the Overton window 
too, however; the contemporary far 
right is actually divided on ecological 
issues. The Christchurch shooter, 
Brenton Harrison Tarrant, raised a 
few eyebrows with his ‘eco-fascist’ 
self-designation and green concerns, 
but he is merely one of many reviving 
the blood-and-soil ideologies in more 
modern forms. 

In this, unfortunately, they are 
aided by the quasi-Malthusian element 
in mainstream green thought; 
the ‘lifeboat ethics’ argument for 
hard borders, much beloved of the 
ecologists of the right, comes not from 
a Nazi like Walther Darré, but the 
painfully mainstream Garrett Hardin, 
of ‘The tragedy of the Commons’ 
fame. 

It is extremely unlikely that the 
activists currently making up XR will, 
in large numbers, sail in this direction. 
The danger is more of a potentiality in 
the general political situation: the right 
is on the rise in many countries, and 
many more people in the global south 
will be put on the move by rising sea 
levels, making ‘lifeboat ethics’ a live 


political issue rather than a fatuous self- 
justification for relatively respectable 
neo-Malthusians like Hardin. The left 
is not at all guaranteed to benefit in 
the long term from the greater sense 
of urgency around climate change 
hard-won by XR. 

This is not merely a matter of 
political competition as a sort of 
sport, in which the left is one ‘team’ 
competing with others. The idiocy 
of the laws flouted by the extinction 
rebels is not the contingent result of 
poor legislative work by successive 
governments who might have done 
a better job. It follows from their 
being administrations in defence of 
capitalism, whose relentless pursuit of 
profit makes it uniquely ill-suited to 
avoid catastrophic climate change. This 
would be true even if it was merely a 
matter of firms competing, as it were, in 
a vacuum: ever-expanding production 
must necessarily exhaust natural 
resources and produce correlated 
levels of waste and pollution. But it 
is even worse than that, for effective 
response to an existential threat to 
global civilisation as it currently 
exists demands global action, but 
capitalism forces nations to compete 
as well, up to and including that most 
gladiatorial form of ‘competition’ 
we call war. So much-trumpeted 
climate summits always founder on 
the opposed interests of participants 
(to say nothing of the ill effects of the 
wasteful overproduction of arms). 

So capitalism creates the problem, 
and simultaneously prevents the 
solution from emerging. Socialism is 
not one possible coloration for climate- 
change politics among others, but an 
absolutely indispensable frame for 
dealing with the question seriously. 
To fight for serious action on climate 
change without challenging the rule of 
profit, or the global competitiveness 
of UK ple, is ridiculous, and this is 
clear even in the petty bourgeois, 
‘small is beautiful’ programmes 
common in the green movement. But 
breaking out of these shackles entails 
willingness to overturn capitalist 
control of industry and - in practice 
- to begin planning in natura in large 
parts of industry, if only to mitigate 
damage already done. 

Extinction Rebellion activists 
demand we take the climate question 
for the emergency it is. But they 
cannot ignore political choices 
forever @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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